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The cpiiet sister, THE 




ECOND BRANCH 

of the White River } has 
seen little cause to change 
the even pace of farm 
and village life that 
chance and history have 
bestowed on itfroni 
the earliest days . 
Photographs and text 
by Stephen Whitney 
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Staples Pond, left, starts 
the ualley aboue 
Williamstown Gulf. Below 
left, valley view ofEast 
Randolph, aboue, the 
octagonal school and church 
at East Bethel, right at 
South Randolph. 


The afternoon sunlight 
floods across the ridges 
that crest the hillsides, 
splashing autumiTs golden light 
into the far corners 
of the meandering valley. 

By mid-afternoon 
shadows which have huddled 
day-long under rolling hills 
begin to spread their hush 
across the meadows, 
steeping the valley 
in fading light. 

As day ends 

the valley slips away ąuietly 

into darkness 

and a world of its own. 

Even without the magie touch 
of twilight 

the valley of the Second Branch 
wears a mantle of contentment 
with ease. It is as though, 
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having been discovered 
and settled, 

its destiny was fulfilled. 

The Second Branch 

and its two sister branches 

of the White River 

course and cut 

Vermont’s central highlands, 

marking ranks of rolling hills 

with their long-fingered valleys. 

Each has a style of its own. 

The Second Branch 

is the quiet sister compared to 

the lively and industrious 

natures of the other two. 

Its broad and ample valley, 
headed by Williamstown Gulf, 
was the first choice 
of the early settlers 
who followed the White River 


into Vermont’s new lands. 

It was also the route 
favored by travellers 
who were seeking easy access 
to the north country beyond. 
The pace of travel ąuickened 
with the advent of the railroads, 
but political whim 
spared the little valley from 
the inroads of the iron horse. 
Furthermore, the quiet waters 
of the Second Branch, 
unhurried by the gentle terrain, 
offered little advantage to 
the growing appetite for indus- 
trial water-powered ventures. 
While the world about it 
hastened to the cali of change, 
the valiey of the Second Branch 
was content to accept 
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Rejecting the val\eys mood 
ojpeace is the village oj 
South Randolph, lejt, and 
the o Id couered bridge, 
lejt below. Northward 
lies East Brookjeld village, 
and at right, its community 
church. 


a ąuieter role. 

In time the travellers 

returned to the valley, 

but what had once been 

a day’s journey 

was now a matter of minutes. 

The valley’s hamlets 

which had catered to the weary 

horseman of an earlier era 

are hardly noticed in passing. 


It may be just as well. 


The time is not far off 
when the traveller 
will desert the valley again, 
this time for modern highways 
that will follow the highlands. 
Life in the valley 
will not change much 
when it happens. <&> 
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Straddling his glider and gripping 
the suspension bars, young Grant hurtled 
toward the edge of the roof, a 15-foot 
elevation. “I was really getting cold 
feet,” he recalls, “but the moment of 
hesitation came too late. The next thing 
I knew, I was in flight.” Lady Łuck must 
have been his co-pilot. And a normal, 
level landing, he says, stopped that short, 
steep, historie sail. 

Many other flights followed, but that 
Vermont “first” qualified him for the 
Early Birds of Aviation, a group in 
which membership has been restricted 
to those 600 or so persons who flew solo 
in aireraft before Dec. 17, 1916. 

Last winter, at a Waldorf Astoria din- 
ner honoring America’s aviation pio- 
neers, Grant, one of the 260 Early Birds 
still living, was acclaimed, with 50 oth- 
ers including Clarence Chamberlin, 
Eddie Rickenbacker and Jimmy Doo- 
little, for his other achievements in 
aeronautics. 

These include not only revolutionary 
developments in wing flaps, a delta wing 
aerial torpedo and the Grant Verta-wing 
(which makes an airplane perform like 
a helicopter, though with morę advan- 
tages and safety) but also his contribu- 
tions, as editor, author and model piane 
designer, to the early aeronautical edu- 
cation of thousands of young Americans. 
In 1943 he had received the National 
Aeronautics Association’s Frank G. 
Brewer Trophy for these achievements. 

The dinner in New York was thrilling 
for the Vermont inventor, but not the 
climax to his career. Grant has had 
several new aireraft patents published 
recently, including devices for vertical 
takeoff, one by means of controlled tem¬ 
peraturę flow around airfoils and anoth- 


LIGHT has been the way of life for Manchester s 
Charles H. Grant, ever sińce the 
pioneering glider launch he madę at 
Peru fifty-nine years ago . 
by Nancy H. Otis 


I n 1910, just seven years after the 
Wright brothers’ flying machinę took 
off from the sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, 
the first heavier-than-air flight in Ver- 
mont was madę by a 15-year-old boy in 
Peru. 

The pilot, Charles Hampson Grant, 
is now a resident of Manchester where, 
at 74, he is extending his distinguished 
career of aeronautical experimentation 


and invention into the jet age. He’s even 
added a new enthusiasm — land devel- 
opment in Vermont. 

Grant’s first flight, on August 15, 
1910, was madę in the bicycle-type 
seat of his homemade glider, a 35-pound 
contraption of spruce, muślin and pic- 
ture wire which sailed some 70 feet 
from the sloping roof of his home into 
a thick growth of timothy and clover. 






















er employing a wing having internal 
air passages for increased lift. His 
current work includes a plan for an in- 
expensive "fun” piane which he feels 
will meet a real need in the recreation 
market. 

Instead of trying to sell his Verta-wing 
to a big company ("It takes half a life- 
time, and 1 haven't got one.”), Grant 
will use it on his new piane, an aircraft 
that will be extremely versatile and 
safe with its light weight (two 1 1 -horse- 
power engines), its 28-foot wingspan 
and its ability to łly level from 25-80 
mph and land at 20 mph or less. The 
new piane, which will be designed to 
sell for about $2,500, may be manu- 
factured by a friend, who owns an air- 


gives you a training you can’t get out 
of a book second-hand. This, combined 
with academic, technical training, has 
madę my understanding morę complete.” 

Vermont, he asserts, “is the last 
stronghold of original thought. I never 
conformed. I questioned everything that 
came along until I was certain of the 
truth. Aviation work has a way of 
making one cautious, if he wants to 
stay alive.” 

The Manchester inventor comes from 
a long linę of men blessed with a me- 
chanical bent. His great-grandfather 
initiated the development, and was the 
first engineer, of the famous Dewitt 
Clinton engine; his grandfather installed 
the lighting machinery in the Statuę of 


"were unaware” of the inventive excite- 
ment going on right under their noses. 
"We earnestly wanted to help Charlie,” 
he recalls, but sińce he and Duncan 
were morę book than machine-bent, 
"our interest never really matched his. 
We were only the legs and lungs for him. 

"We used to run like heli,” he ex- 
plains, "to get Charlie and his glider 
into the air without crashing.” But in 
spite of this, two resulted. In one, the 
young pilot was almost speared by a 
broken taił longeron. 

Even the inventor’s father, David C. 
Grant, was somewhat skeptical of his 
son’s aspirations; it was Gertrudę Grant, 
his artist-mother, who was the boy's 
most encouraging sponsor. 



craft Corporation in Sanford, Maine, 
or possibly here in Vermont. 

The Grants, probably the first “sum- 
mer people” in the Peru-Landgrove 
area, came to Vermont from New Jer¬ 
sey in 1901. Six-year-old Charlie was a 
siekły boy, and his parents thought the 
invigorating climate would be beneficial. 

Boarding several years in Peru with 
the Wallace Farnum family, the Grants 
finałly bought an old place in 1905 and 
another in 1910. Grant still owns the 
latter as well as a large acreage, which 
he is now developing into home sites, 
ponds and possibly a recreation area. 

An essential part of his early educa- 
tion. Grant claims, was not only learning 
and accepting the challenge of natural 
laws, but also being forced to think. "It 


Modified biplane glider in 1913 bettered the 
350-fit. fiight madę by No. 1 (lower left) in 
1912. First flight, and first in Vermont, was 
madę in firagile 13-fit. wing (top lefit ) in 1910. 

Liberty and also equipped the Menlo 
Park laboratory of his close associate, 
Thomas Edison. 

It’s little wonder that the idea for 
Granfs Verta-wing took seed as the 
youth daydreamed on his Peru porch of 
how to get a piane up and out of the 
short, rock-ribbed pasture across the 
way. He had already spent hours in 
that field with successive gliders, assisted 
by his brother, Duncan, and his friend 
from New Jersey days, Samuel R. Og- 
den, now of Landgrove. 

Ogden admits that he and Duncan 


“But he certainly hasn’t blown with 
the wind,” Sam Ogden now notes ap- 
preciatively, "and he’s shown a devotion 
to his dream and a singleness of purpose 
through the years." Grant himself attrib- 
utes this perseverance to a stubbornness 
born of his Scots ancestry. 

By 1913 the Vermont youth was 
studying engineering at Princeton where 
he became an officer in the łiying club 
and delivered the university’s first lec- 
ture on aerodynamics to students and 
faculty. In 1917 he designed what he 
believes was the first retractable landing 
gear, and he later received the Brevet 
d’Aviateur Militaire from the French 
government for designs of a pursuit 
aircraft he had created while at Prince¬ 
ton. 
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Grant had already been flying morę 
than five years when he was turned 
down as a wartime pilot because of ear 
trouble. Instead, he graduated from 
MIT’s School of Military Aeronautics 
as an engineer and second lieutenant. 
That was 1918, also the year the aviator 
and Lillian Browne, a long-distance 
skating champion, were married. “I was 
a good runner and one day I caught her 
off her skates,” Grant explains. 

“But” he confesses, “I was usually in 
the doghouse for being a dreamer — 
that is, until I proved that a dreamer 
can also be practical.” 

To this Lillian now breathes a gentle 
sigh, and though she readily admits that 


living with a struggling inventor has had 
its little agonies, it’s very evident she's 
been not only a loving helpmeet, but as 
Grant himself says, “a bit of a spark- 
pług.” 

The flier’s first work was designing 
aircraft for the Army Aviation Tech- 
nical Section at McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. It was in Dayton after the war 
that he first became involved in the 
airplane model business as chief engi- 


Grant, above with early (1934) gas engine 
model at national contest; helów with wind 
tunnel model ofhis Verta-Wing. Opposite, 
working in his Manchester reference library. 


neer for the Ritchie-Wertz Co. which 
manufactured Grant-designed “Right 
Fliers” selling for $3.75 to $20.70. It was 
the first linę of commercial flying model 
planes to make extensive use of balsa 
wood. The strength and flexibi 1 i ty of that 
rare light wood overcame the necessity 
for using silk or tissue paper. The fac- 
tory, with special machinery designed 
by Grant, turned out 1,000 models a 
day and sold $250,000 worth the first 
two years. 

Nevertheless, business conditions and 
legał troubles on patent royalties, a thorn 
which has pricked again and again, 
plagued the Grants into returning to 
Vermont where in 1921, the young cou- 
ple turned the former Lyon place in 
Peru into a summer camp for boys. 
Named for Grant’s brother, who had 
been killed flying during the war, Camp 
Duncan was advertised as “The Boys 
Camp of Model Airplane Building and 
Designing.” 

No barnstormers, the Grants on find- 
ing they would not have a family of their 
own, poured heart and soul into the 
camp for 13 years. As an engineer. 
Grant had been preoccupied, he says, 
with “things”; after the war he realized 
the importance of people. Camp Dun¬ 
can gave him a superb opportunity to 
learn even morę about the human race. 

Many of Camp Duncan’s early model 
piane enthusiasts are now big men in 
the aviation field. One, radio control 
expert Howard G. McEntee, is a major 
name today in pilotless aircraft and 
model aeronautics; two others were 
killed flying in World War II combat; 
and Joseph Kovel, another camper and 
model expert, built the KG, a Grant- 
designed piane with the first gas model 
engine. First tested in 1933 on the Land- 
grove flats, with modifications it became 
the first completely stable pilotless gas 
engine aircraft and the prototype for 
U.S. target planes and glide bombs. 

The eight-foot KG-2 has flown in 
every country of the world, and the 
10-foot wingspan version still holds 
the worlds record, set in 1937, for morę 
than an hour of free flight — in actuali- 
ty, four to five hours over New Jersey. 

In 1928 Grant opened his own Grant 
Aircraft Co. in Chester. His goal was to 
manufacture a new linę of model planes 
he had designed “that would fly consist- 
ently in the hands of the customer, not 
only for the expert.” 

Despite financial problems, his suc- 
cess came to the attention of the Kings- 
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bury Mfg. Co., a million-dollar toy 
concern in Keene, N.H. which had at- 
tempted to emulate the Grant models. 
Kingsbury’s planes looked like the real 
thing, but sińce they weren’t scientifical- 
ly designed, they refused to fly. Kings- 
bury, whom Grant recalls as “a real 
Yankee competitor but a nice guy," 
asked the Vermonter for advice. 

“You were a little greedy," Grant told 
him. “You not only tried to copy my 
designs, but you tried to cut three sta- 
bilizers out of a piece of wood instead 
of two." With this and several other 
“short cuts" taken care of, the toy 
planes flew perfectly. Kingsbury was so 
impressed he hired Grant on the spot. 
Grant moved his factory from Chester 
to Keene as Kingsbury undertook the 
manufacture of the famous “Silver 
Arrow" planes with fuselages madę of 
6/1000 aluminum that weighed only 
two- to three-and-a-half ounces. They 
sold morę than $300,000 worth of these 
that first 15 months. But no one had 
planned on a depression. Kingsbury 
was hard hit and his toy business 
collapsed. 

The disappointment led Grant to 
what he feels has been one of his most 
satisfying contributions. In 1932 he was 
invited to edit Model Air piane News , a 
monthly magazine which he now claims 
was not only a great influence on 
changes in aircraft design, but also 
was such a factor in the education of 
American youth that by Pearl Harbor, 
a million boys had been intensively 
grounded in all concepts of aviation. 

The Manchester engineer, who says 
he always ranked last in language classes, 
agreed to try the joh for two weeks. He 
stayed 12 years. Circulation of the maga¬ 
zine doubled to 44,000 in the first six 
months. Through his editorial work, 
clubs were organized all over the globe, 
and the number of participants in the 
annual national model contests rosę 
from 40 to 1,600 in 10 years. Grant was 
a founder of the Academy of Model 
Aeronautics, an organization that still 
Controls model contests today. 

Grant combined the pressures of his 
editor’s chair with continual research 
on his own! “I lost interest if I couldn't 
cater to the experimental urge." 

Many of his findings were madę 
available to readers of the News , and 
his aeronautical data, accumulated from 
1909, was eventually collected into a 
book. Model Air piane Design and 
Theory of Flight. This was puhlished in 
1941. A second Grant volume. Design 
for Flight , shows the application of 


many of his concepts, but without the 
technicality. 

With World War II Grant was called 
upon to design military equipment. Un- 
til 1957, when he bought his Man¬ 
chester home, he divided his years, six 
months in New Rochelle, N.Y. and six 
months in Peru, and łilled the hours with 
writing, research and in surveying his 
own Vermont properties as well as those 
of friends. 

He has been dedicated to increasing 
aircraft safety by improving wing lift 
and thus reducing landing speed. His 
multiple-segment slotted wing flap was 
the first step, researched and tested 
on models in Peru and later in the wind 
tunnel at New York University. Ver- 
sions of it have been used on the Martin 
404 twin engine transport under patent 
license and on Boeing 707s and 727s. 
Continuation of this research resulted 



in the Verta-wing which has recently 
been tested. 

Grant sometimes has trouble selling 
his ideas, but this, he says, is the lot of 
many inventors. 

“Men of imagination offend people 
in power who have learned a perfunc- 
tory occupation and are guided by a 
set of academic rules," he notes. “I found 
that those with whom I had to do busi¬ 
ness often weren’t capahle of evaluating 
new ideas. If something wasn't k in the 
book,’ they didn’t want anything to do 
with it. I think these fellows are afraid 
of being mistaken in their judgment 
and consequently losing their positions 
or reputations. No one wanted to stick 
his neck out." 

Despite his setbacks, Grant says bit- 
terness has been forgotten, “because my 
objective has been achievement. I wasn’t 
looking only for payment." 
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THE I | IGS IN THE MEADOWc«</(fc 

hilarious crisis recounted here and in her new 
Stephen Greene Press book, Vermont is Always With You, 
by Marguerite Hurrey Wolf 
with drawings by George Dały 


Y es, I know it should be sheep, but 
during our long years in Vermont 
it was morę likely to be pigs. We didn’t 
have a little boy blue either. We had two 
little girls pink instead, and they didn’t 
waste much of their valuable blowing 
time on horns. They went through 
phases of blowing bubble gum which 
exploded and stuck to their faces, and 
plastic balloons which gradually wrinkled 
and dropped in rubbery wads on the 
kitchen counter, but no horns. There 
was a bugle, but that was reserved for a 
special use. When guests were expected 
at our farm in Jericho, it was traditional 
for the girls to climb part way up the 
hill to a vantage point near the big pine 
tree and blast off when they saw the 
right car coming. This got them out 
from under my feet in the kitchen dur¬ 
ing the last hour, moaning: “When 
are they going to come? Huh, Mommy? 
When?” And it also gave me three 


minutes warning so that I could put on 
lipstick and remove a wet bathing suit 
from the only upholstered chair in the 
house. 

But back to the cows in the corn. In 
our nine winters on one farm and eight- 
een summers on another, we never kept 
cows. This was because the farmer’s 
wife (me) was too lazy to milk twice a 
day and pasteurize the milk only to be 
told that “it tastes funny.” But we were 
surrounded by dairy farmers, and guess 
who spent as much time as possible on 
our land? Everybody else’s cows. 

You would think that a cow in the 
middle of a nice grassy meadow would 
stay there and eat the nearest clover 
available. That’s what you’d think but 
you’d be wrong. Placid and unplotting 
as she looks, a cow will find the one 
weak spot in a “bob wire” fence and 
stumble through it, catching her hind 
hoof clumsily on the sagging wire and 
pulling down another fence post. 



When I would look out our kitchen 
window and see a cow grazing under 
our apple trees, I would enjoy the pas¬ 
torał scene for one thick-headed moment 
and then return to reality with, “Oh my 
gosh, the garden!” The cow, with extra- 
sensory perception, would have the 
same thought and, with Pavlovian 
response, was already salivating and 
heading for the corn. Before she had 
time to decapitate morę than a few 
stalks, I was bearing down behind her, 
hurling epithets, sun-baked clods of earth 
and a few smali, ever-available rocks. 
Off she would gallop the fuli length of 
the garden, never in one path between 
the rows but Crossing it diagonally, 
trampling tomato plants, beans and 
broccoli as she fled. And how could I 
complain to our neighbor, when he, his 
brother and his sister and brother-in-law, 
had been out straight, literally, the day 
before helping me corral our wander- 
ing young pigs? 

Our pig pen was very secure and pig- 
proof, for big pigs. It was a former horse 
stall, with solid wooden walls on three 
sides. The front George had boarded 
across with three or four planks at about 
three inch intervals. How two six-week- 
old piglets, who measured at least seven 
inches in diameter across the midriff, 
could get through a three-inch space, I 
don’t know. Maybe they scrambled over 
the top. I went to feed them one morn- 
ing and instead of snorts and scuttlings 
under the shavings, there was an omi- 
nous silence and an empty pen. I heard 
little snuffling sounds at the back of the 
barn but before I could reach the snuf- 
flers they had scrabbled past me out the 
door and into the wide open spaces. 

Stupid as I was about many aspects of 
farming, I had no illusions about my 
chances of catching two little fat pigs 
careening around an unfenced six-acre 
field. They have to be cornered, lunged 
at, missed and, twenty tries later, finally 
tackled. It had been hard enough catch- 
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ing them in an enclosed pen, but at 
least there you could grab a leg and 
hang on, while your earbones vibrated 
with their protests. So 1 ran back to the 
house, phoned our neighbor, Janice Hill, 
who alerted her brothers, and then I 
went out to get the bearings on the pig- 
lets while waiting for the brothers Hill. 
The two pigs were rooting and snuffling 
happily in the meadow. The hay was 
short enough so that I could see their 
rounded rumps darting here and there, 
far out of reach. When Ed and Pud Hill 
came trotting cross lots, we reconnoi- 
tered and circled around from three sides 
of the field trying to close in on our 
ąuarry. We stalked them, drawing in 
our noose very quietly, but just as Pud 
lunged, missed and sprawled fiat, the 
other piglet ran straight into my out- 
stretched arms and out again. We ran. 
They ran. We circled. They circled, al- 
ways together, wheeling and swooping 
like a flock of birds guided by some 
invisible radar. The day was cold and 
puffs of steam from the breath of three 
humans pushing forty and two piglets 
pushing six weeks, exploded in little 
dyspneic spurts. We closed in again 
and they wheeled and scuttled towards 
the driveway. They clattered up our 
gravelled driveway and we sprinted 


after them. They dashed across the 
highway, practically under the wheels 
of a huge construction truck and skit- 
tercd into Rollin Tilley’s driveway just 
as Rollin and Helen came out their 
kitchen door to aid and abet. My fingers 
were numb with cold. My body was 
dripping wet and my pulse was pounding 
loudly in my ears. Just as the pigs and 
Ed and Pud and I thundered into their 


dooryard, Rollin threw a huge net over 
our elusive porkers. Ed, Pud, Rollin and 
Helen Tilley and I all hurled ourselves 
on top of the net, the pigs and each oth¬ 
er. I was laughing and gasping for 
breath, partly from exertion and partly 
because a large booted leg was pinning 
me to the ground. Ed was sitting on 


Pud’s head while the rest of Pud twitched 
and struggled to get free, kicking Helen 
in the face with a rubber-soled barn 
boot. Tears rolled down Rollin’s red 
face and the two little pigs squirmed 
and squealed miserably under the net. 
I was too exhausted to get up, and 
collapsed panting until Rollin and Pud 
each worked a pig out of the net and 
grasped them firmly b.y the hind legs. 

We madę a triumphant return to our 
barn. When the piglets were once morę 
snuffling in their shavings, Rollin nailed 
the front panel solid. He used three inch 
nails and all the strength of his two- 
hundred-pound frame. The sound of 
his hammer rang out over the frosty air 
like the anvil chorus. 

He regarded his handiwork from all 
angles and commented, “Shouldn’t 
wonder if they’d take the rest of their 
meals right about here.” e^?o 
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Technically it* s I M LY W O OD hut there s a lot morę 

W than that to the Vermont-Pacific story . 
■—by Jerome B. Robinson 

photographs by Han son Carroll 


S ome people said he was crazy when 
in 1965 Jesse B. Nichols announced 
he wanted to buy the old Indian Head 
Plywood Mili in Bethel. The plant, bad- 
ly damaged by the White River flood in 
1927, was an archaic rambling wooden 
building fuli of questionable machinery, 
and it looked ripe for a fire. What’s morę, 
the mili had been run by people who 
knew the plywood business and had been 
shut down because it was no longer 
profitable to operate. 

And on top of that, Jesse Nichols 
didn’t know beans about the plywood 
business. He’d been a psychology major, 
of all things, at St. Lawrence University 
and had spent the ten years sińce gradu- 
ation working in New York City. 

If they winked when Nichols and his 
father-in-law, Sigfrid K. Lonegren, 
bought the old Indian Head mills in 
1965, the joke stopped being funny 
shortly after the pair moved in, opened 
the old plant and began production. By 
the end of six months the plant was 
operating in the black again, and by 
the end of the second year, the new 
business had equaled the production 
capacity of the plant and was dumping 
a million dollars a year back into the 
region’s economy. A hundred employees, 
laid off when Indian Head shut down, 
were back on the job earning good 
wages. 

Today the company is completing a 
new $1,000,000 plant. It will double 
the production capacity of the old plant, 
streamline the operation and make way 
for development of a wide rangę of new 
products. And it will hire morę people. 

The narne of this fast-growing opera¬ 
tion is Vermont-Pacific Corporation, a 
grandiose monicker if there ever was 
one, and a name that gives an inkling 
of the kind of long-range thinking its 
management deals in. 

The name doesn’t tell a thing about 
what the company makes, but it sounds 
big. Hearing the name Vermont-Pacific, 
one is not likely to picture it as a com¬ 
pany housed in a shabby, inefficient old- 
fashioned wooden mili. 
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In fact, the choice of its name could 
be considered one of Yermont-PacifiCs 
first big successes. Suppliers never asked 
for credit references when they received 
orders from the new firm. The name 
sounded like a credit reference in itself. 
Suppliers all over the country auto- 
matically opened accounts for Yermont- 
Pacific and began shipping orders often 
worth several thousand dollars. The 
single time Vermont-Pacific was called 
on to prove its good credit was when it 
ordered a measly $24 worth of rawhide 
thongs from a little company in the 
South. For everyone else, the name of 
the outfit sounded good enough. 

Today the name Vermont-Pacific is 
famous in the wood products industry 
as a top producer of high-quality spe- 
cialty plywoods and veneers. 

Don’t confuse this kind of plywood 
with the kind that’s used in building 
houses. What Vermont-Pacific makes 
is much morę exotic. Its laminated hard- 
woods show up in fancy gunstocks, 
tennis rackets, archery bows, golf club 
heads, ladies shoe heels, bowling alley 
gutters, guitars, violins, pianos, hockey 
sticks, saw and cutlery handles, chop- 
ping błock counter tops and dozens of 
other high quality items of interest. 

Manufacturers of the best known 
names in sporting goods and hand tools 
are among Yermont-Pacific’s customers. 
Products from the old plant in Bethel 
are sold all over the United States and 
abroad. 

Where morę typical plywood pro- 
ducers make sheets of materiał up to an 
inch thick, Vermont-Pacific turns out 
laminates all the way up to six inches 
and morę; great slabs of laminated hard- 
wood displaying the fine dense grain of 
the rock maples, birches and oaks that 
have madę Vermont famous and have 
madę the wood products industry per- 
haps YermonLs largest, even exceeding 
farming in economic importance. 

“Thafs why we wanted to have the 
name Vermont in our company name,” 
Jesse Nichols explains. “Vermont has a 
fine reputation in the wood products 


industry. The word connotes quality 
and Yankee ingenuity. It helps in mer- 
chandising.” Then Nichols and Lonegren 
stuck “Pacific” on the end “because we 
planned to sell from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The name had a nice ring to it.” 

Morę than 75 percent of the products 
madę at Vermont-Pacific have never 
been madę in the plant under previous 
ownerships and many are not madę 
anywhere else. Thafs because Yermont- 
Pacific is market-oriented. Rather than 
producing products and taking them 
around to manufacturers with a “here’s- 
what-we-make” sales pitch, Vermont- 
Pacific approached sales from the other 
direction. 

Jesse Nichols had a business back- 
ground in product development for the 
St. Regis Paper Company in New York. 
So, rather than being contented with 
selling products the plant was geared to 
manufacture, he went on the road to 
find out what new things manufacturers 
needed to have produced. He studied 
the specifications for what the markets 
required and came back to figurę out 
whether Vermont-Pacific could produce 
them. He looked for the specialty items 
which other plywood mills, preferring 
the products they had traditionally man- 
ufactured and sold, were not anxious to 
produce. And he found them. 

The giants in the plywood industry 
were producing housing materiał and 
finished wali panelling at prices with 
which Vermont-Pacific could not com- 
pete. There were mills such as Bradford 
(Vt.) Veneer and Plywood geared for 
production of materials used in the 
furniture business, and Vermont-Pacific 
was not set up to compete for that trade. 

What Nichols looked for, and what 
he found, were specialized markets in 
new industries. The television manu¬ 
facturers needed a special hardwood 
plywood with dense, elear veneer for 
television and hi-fi stereo cabinets; ap- 
pliance producers were looking for 
chopping błock counter tops for their 
machines; there were markets through- 
out the sports equipment industry for 
hardwood laminates used in dozens of 
familiar pieces of equipment; and there 
was no end to the need for special ply¬ 
woods for industrial application. 

What Jesse Nichols had in marketing 
talent was matched by his father-in-law's 
knowledge of how to take a business 
that was failing and guide it back into 
the profit column. At the time Nichols 
and Sigfrid K. Lonegren bought the old 
Indian Head Plywood business, Lone¬ 
gren had just retired as president of a 





Basic to all manufacture of plywood is a powerful lathe which skives logs into long strips of thin ucnecr. 


large industrial conglomerate based in 
Pennsylvania. He had the financial as- 
sets, the administrative know-how and 
a desire to live in Vermont and go into 
business with his son-in-law. 

But what the two men combined in 
management qualifications, they lacked 
in actual production experience. “I had 
a rough idea of what the machines in 
the mili were supposed to do,” Nichols 
recalls, “but I didn’t know how to run 
them or how much they could produce 
or, what’s morę important, how they 
could be modified to do different jobs.” 

This obstacle was overcome before 
the purchase of the mili was culminated 
when the late Delbert Stearns, who was 
production manager of the mili when it 
was called Fyles & Rice, agreed to come 
out of retirement and get the wheels 
turning in the old plant again. 

Stearns was one of the pioneers in the 
plywood industry, having worked his 
way up through the plant from the day 
he started as a teenager. He worked 
there when Fyles & Rice were produc- 
ing bomb-bay doors for B-25 bombers 
and sheathing for PT-boats during 
World War II. He saw the plant go into 
manufacture of pre-finished wali panel- 
ling before the industrial giants madę it 
an unprofitable business for smali inde¬ 
pendent mills. Stearns knew the ma¬ 


chines and got them operating again. 
He knew the people who had run them 
before the mili shut down and brought 
them back to their old jobs. 

Nichols and Lonegren admit that they 
probably would not have founded Ver- 
mont-Pacific without Stearns as a mem- 
ber of the management team. 

When they bought the business and 
machinery from Indian Head, Vermont- 
Pacific did not buy the mili itself. The 


physical plant was owned by the town 
of Bethel and the town’s elders saw the 
wisdom of having the mili open again 
and getting unemployed townspeople 
back to work. They agreed to lease the 
building to Vermont-Pacific for a dollar 
a year until business reached a point 
where Vermont-Pacific could go out 
and build a modern mili of its own. 

Now Vermont-Pacific had manage¬ 
ment, a mili and a work force. But ply- 
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fect logs. Jokingly a log yard attendant 
at the plant needled the logger asking, 
“What do you expect us to do with that 
load of junk?” The logger glared at the 
man a minutę, then told him to start 
loading the logs back on the truck; he'd 
take them elsewhere. 

Nichols was called to the log yard to 
settle the hassle. When he was madę to 
understand that the attendant had only 
been joking, that the logs were just what 
Vermont-Pacific wanted, the logger 
simmered down. But he madę it elear 
he didn’t want any joking when he madę 
a delivery. “I haven’t got that kind of 
humor,” he said. He still delivers fine 
logs to Vermont-Pacific, and everyone 
is very businesslike when he arrives. 

Without being otherwise solemn, 
Vermont-Pacific has brought a big- 
business attitude to an industry filled 
with traditions. The firm hired a Tuck 
Business School graduate from Dart- 
mouth College to make cost analysis 
and production yield studies using a 
college-owned Computer. The result 
was elimination of some product lines 
which were not making profits, and 
price inerease of as much as 30 percent 
in others. 

Where some smali mills, like other 
smali businesses, know only how much 
income there must be in a year in order 
to cover operating expenses, Vermont- 
Pacific has used the Computer to analyze 
production costs to fractions of a cent. 
“We know how much it costs to manu- 
facture a certain product and we know 
how much profit we’re making on every 
shipment that goes out of here,” Sigfrid 
Lonegren explains. “If we’re not making 
a profit on a product we know when to 
inerease the price or drop the product, 
whichever is most advantageous finan- 
cially.” 

For the past two years Vermont-Pa- 
cific has been buying morę than three 
million board feet of local timber annu- 
ally, producing up to 100,000 square 
feet of veneer daily. 

And the community has been equally 
appreciative in response. When Ver- 
mont-Pacific reached the point where 
building a new plant was mandatory, 
local citizens expressed their desire to 
have the plant built in Bethel by raising 
ten percent of the cost of construction. 
This local support coupled with approv- 
al of a twenty percent loan from a near- 
by bank, qualified the building project 
to garner the remaining seventy percent 
through a special Smali Business Ad- 
ministration loan. 


Veneers are clipped to size, then sorted by species before glueing. 


wood can’t come out one end of a mili 
unless logs are coming in at the other. 
When the Indian Head mili shut down, 
local loggers had found new markets 
for their timber. No logs were coming 
into Bethel. 

New Hampshire hillfarmers, Maine 
lobstermen and Vermont lumberjacks 
are each other’s equals in terms of man- 
ly independence from business etiquette. 
There was a question how Jesse Nichols, 
a young businessman from down in 
New York, would handle the rugged 
mountain men whose very finest logs 
he must buy at fair prices if his mili 
were to operate. 

The worst thing would have been to 
bustle around giving the appearance he 
was trying to make sharp deals. “I spent 
a lot of time in the woods sitting on log 
piles and talking about other things,” he 
recalls. “The damned weather was a 
good topie and hunting and fishing were 


others. I like to hunt and fish and I 
talked a lot about local streams and hunt¬ 
ing areas with the loggers. Eventually 
we’d get around to the grades of quality 
in logs and pretty soon after that the 
fellow would ask what I was paying for 
a thousand feet and Fd tell him.” 

If Nichols’ education in psychology 
helped him at all in the plywood busi¬ 
ness it may have shown up most in his 
dealing with the loggers. 

“I simply told them that I was new 
to this business and I needed their help, 
their advice and their logs,” he says. “I 
showed them the kinds of things we were 
going to produce and why only the best, 
high-quality logs would do.” Mostly he 
let them know he couldn’t make do 
without them and madę the loggers feel 
a part of the business. 

Senses of humor come in different 
types. Nichols recalls one rugged logger 
who delivered a load of absolutely per- 
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Jess Nichols and Sigfrid Lonegren pose usith a few typical Yermont-Pacific laminates. 


The White River Valley Development 
Corporation, formed in 1960 to arrange 
financing and receive federal funds on a 
non-profit basis in sponsorship of such 
projects, bought the eleven acre building 
site and became responsible for con- 
struction of the new plant in accordance 
with Vermont-Pacific’s specifications. 
Through a lease-purchase arrangement 
with the Development Corp., Vermont- 
Pacific will pay back the loans over twen- 
ty years and own the plant outright at 
the end of that period. 

Such community desire to help a local 
plant prosper is a source of reflective 
pride for Jesse Nichols and Sigfrid Lone¬ 
gren. “We have a truły grateful respect 
for the local people,” Nichols says. “The 


kind of cooperation and help we’ve re- 
ceived from them has been a large meas- 
ure of Vermont-Pacific’s success.” 

The new plant has been termed “the 
most modern specialty hardwood veneer 
and plywood plant in North America.” 
It will utilize the most advanced ma- 
chinery and will introduce significant 
departures from traditional veneer manu- 
facturing methods. Production capacity 
will be 80 million square feet of veneer 
annually. Production throughout the 
plant will move on an integrated con- 
veyor system. Ali wood waste will be 
chipped and sold to nearby paper mills. 

The company has hired Canadian 
William H. Smith, to put his broad ex- 


perience to work in plant engineering 
and manufacturing. 

To this industrial achievement Ver- 
mont-Pacific has grown in four short 
years of existence. Not even its fore- 
sighted management team will State 
yermont-PacifiCs highest goals. 

But there’s something portentous 
about that name — Vermont-Pacific. 
When they formed the company, Nichols 
wanted to cali it Vermont-Pacific Ply¬ 
wood Corporation. But Lonegren ruled 
that the word plywood must be dropped 
from the corporate title. 

“You must never have a name that 
may limit the scope of futurę operations,” 
he said then. He smiles as he repeats 
the statement today. 
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THE M O U N TA IN I U L CIM E R is making a most remarkable comeback, 

U due to Taftsville anthropologist-craftsman, Scott Hastings, Jr. 
by Rockwell Stephens 
photographs by Edward P. Lincoln 


I f one had to name the instruments of 
American folk musie, obvious choices 
would be the guitar and the banjo. But 
these would meet a prompt challenge 
from Scott Hastings, Jr. of Woodstock, 
who would add the little known Appala- 
chian or Kentucky mountain dulcimer 
as one of the most truły indigenous 
American folk musie instruments, and 
who is currently adding force to their 
revival by making them in his own do- 

Scott Hastings, Jr. plays one 
of the beautifully crafted 
dulcimers which he and sons 
Duncan ( opposite ) and Scottie 
make in cellar workshop. 


it-yourself workshop as a spare time 
avocation. And making them just as 
they have been madę, by hand, for 
generations in the Kentucky hills. 

A dulcimer (some hill folk say “dulci- 
more”) is a three or four metal stringed 
instrument somewhat like an elongated 
violin but with a hollowed out string- 
board over the fuli length of the rather 
shallow sound box. Narrowed and 
squared off at each end, the box is widest 
near the bridge and may take a stretched 
out diamond shape or curve to a waisted 
form before flaring again toward the top 
of the fretted stringboard. 

Tuning may vary with the player’s 
preference. The two bass strings are 


usually tuned alike. (Hastings tunes one 
a fifth higher than the other.) If there 
are two melody strings they are tuned 
as one. Translated to the musical Staff, 
one tuning may read G above middle 
C for two strings, then middle C. To 
play, the strings are brushed with a 
quill as a plectrum. The melody string 
is held against the fret by a “noter” in 
the left hand — a finger length smali 
hardwood dowel or piece of bamboo. 
The constant tonę of the other strings 
makes a harmonizing chord which pro- 
vides the characteristic “drone” or bag- 
pipe sound unique to the instrument. 

It is a curious testimony to the isola- 
tion of the Appalachian mountain folk 
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that the dulcimer is so little known. It 
is apparently not manufactured com- 
mercially but hand madę only by a few 
natives of the region and the occasional 
amateur like Scott Hastings, whose 
handiwork belies the wistful assumption 
that the old-time Yankee craftsman and 
his inventiveness and skills are a thing 
of the past. 

For Hastings is indeed a modern 
personification of this “lost” genius. 
Born in Mclndoe Falls on the Connec¬ 
ticut River in the eastern part of the 
State, he is a true Vermonter. His grand- 
father — farmer, carpenter, mason and 
a river man — whose bateau helped 
drive logs down the river in the days 
when lumbering was without benefit 
of diesel power, had the tools and ma- 
terials to satisfy young Scott’s interest 
in making things. 

It was a natural step from Keene 
Teachers’ College in 1948 to teaching 
industrial arts and crafts in the Hartford 
High School, from which a growing 
interest in anthropology led to a foun- 
dation grant for a year’s independent 
study. This was followed by a year of 
teaching American history in a Great 
Civilizations program, a year of social 
work, and a return to teaching “basical- 
ly anthropology” in the Woodstock Un¬ 
ion High School. 

In keeping with his broad based skills 
he built his own house in Taftsville as a 
spare time occupation, then started 
another chapter in his career by be- 
coming a widely recognized expert in 
the repair and adjustment of the High- 
land bagpipe — as clearly a folk instru- 
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Hastings 9 sons Scottie 
and Alec enjoy cheerful 
dulcimer dno. Notę dijfering 
shapes oj Instruments. 

ment as the dulcimer. He learned to 
play the Uillean pipes, most sophisticat- 
ed of this type of instrument, and for 
several years was pipę sergeant of a 
bagpipe band reeruited from scattered 
Scots whose piping tradition stemmed 
from Scottish settlers originally drawn 
to the Barre granite quarries. Word of 
his skills spread among the clans and 
brought him ailing pipes from all over 
the United States. 

His role as pipę doctor introduced 
a client whose interests included the 
Kentucky long rifle, another indigenous 
regional product of hand manufacture 
and simple tools. Here was still another 
challenge, reflecting his major interest 
in man, his tools and his environment. 
How were these guns madę and could 


he reereate the tools and techniques to 
produce their equal? Several beautiful 
guns, each the product of months of 
work, were the answer, to which he add- 
ed two long barrelled Kentucky pistols 
to cap his accomplishment. 

His interest in the dulcimer came by 
accident rather than design. A radio 
program which he often hears while 
driving to school featured a curious folk 
instrument with which he was not fa- 
miliar. Intrigued by its pleasant quality, 
he began the typically tenacious inquiry 
which brought him the lorę of the dul¬ 
cimer, as it had the art of the bagpipe. 

The research into folk craft, which 
showed him the way with pipes and 
rifles, supplies partial answers to the 
somewhat uncertain history of the dul¬ 
cimer. Though the true Kentucky moun- 
tain instrument is confined to a limited 
area in the Southern Appalachians, the 
dulcimer is traced to known examples in 
Pennsylvania areas of German settle- 


ment, whence clues lead back to various 
forms of a zither. Speculation suggests 
kinship with similar instruments of a 
morę or less primitive type in Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and to 
a French form in the Vosges. There 
seems no evidence that the dulcimer of 
the Kentucky hill folk comes from the 
same English or Scottish source as do 
many of their ballads, but rather from 
the southwestward migration of Penn- 
sylvania Germans and Scandinavians 
along the Appalachians. 

Whatever its origins, the art of the 
dulcimer is still alive in Scott Hastings’ 
little workshop, where he has madę 
morę than thirty instruments, most of 
which he gave away, but which is now 
responding to orders filled as part time 
hours permit by this true artisan and 
his two teenage sons, who like sons of 
generations past, may absorb the un- 
written lorę of the craftsman from their 
elders. 
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N othing in the surrounding country- 
side prepares one for his first 
glimpse of the Old Mili Workshop. Lo- 
cated on a side road, it is preceded by 
farms, some hard-worked, others going 
to seed. Their buildings, tools and vehi- 
cles give mute evidence of the difficulty 
of taking a livelihood from these rolling 
hills and stony fields. 

So it’s a little startling to round a bend 
in the old road and confront the quiet, 
ordered splendor of this restored sum- 
mer home. Here everything seems placed 


by a talented hand, so that building and 
open space, smooth texture and coarse, 
naturę and artifact form pleasing pat- 
terns. First one sees the house, standing 
in the open, silhouetted against a bright 
wooded hill. Light faded blue shutters 
give resonance to the deep textured, 
brown-black wood siding. Further on, 
a shed and barn nestle at creek’s edge. 
In contrast to the open setting of the 
house, they are shielded from view by 
trees. Across the lush fern field border- 
ing the road one sees their Windows 


LD MILL WORKSHOP, nestled beside Lewis Creek , 
now stands restored as the Robert Adsits beautifully 
accomplished twenty-year labor oflove. 

Photographs & story by Dayid Bredemeier 



Protected corner porch leads from main house to antique shop ell at right. 
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Looking down the creekside, right, from the house, stands 
the large, weathered barn now used for storage. Beyond 
is smaller building which doubles as guest house and for 
furniture refinishing. Porch, below, ojf the house s lower 
stone leuel, employs old bcants saluagcd from sawmill. 
At lower right, Mr. Adsit draws cold spring water which 
runs continuously into porchside barrel. At far right is 
the handsome front doorway of the honie. 





















gleaming in the shadows of tree boughs 
that hang over the sparkling stream. 
Moving along the road, one comes to 
the last building, the old mili itself. 
Set close to the road, its painted shut- 
ters and dark wood recall the tonę of 
the other buildings. But the predomi- 
nant notę is set by the huge creek stones 
of which the mili is built. While the 
stones give a rugged enough appearance 
to the modest front elevation of the 
mili, it is the creek-side view which 
truły awes. Here the stone walls rise 
three stories above the creek bed, mas- 
sive, handsome and true. And from 
here one can sight back up the creek's 
rapids to glimpse the dark shed in its 
leafy glen. 

This is the Old Mili Workshop, the 
summer home of R.J. Adsit, Sr., a re- 
tired Burlington businessman, and his 
wife. It's a pleasant drive from their city 
home to the focus of the Adsits' sum¬ 


mer activities. Here they garden, read, 
entertain, restore antiąues, drive in the 
country, and look after the premises. 

But when they bought the abandoned 
mili, twenty odd years ago, the premises 
needed a great deal morę than “a little 
looking after/' Nonę of the buildings 
had been used for many years, except 
to house farm animals — cows, chick- 
ens, horses, turkeys and pigs. Asked 
what he regards as the biggest chore in 
the restoration work, Mr. Adsit replies, 
“Shoveling out the buildings.” 

In addition to the existing buildings, 
two wood barns attached to the mili 
had originally housed a sawmill. These 
were awkwardly located and in bad re- 
pair, so the Adsits demolished them, 
saving what good siding and timber 
remained for use in restoring the other 
buildings. The mili had originally been 
a gristmill serving the loca! farms. No 
attempt was madę to revive the milling 



machinery, but the exterior was restored 
and later Mr. Adsit converted the upper 
level to a wood working shop. The next 
building up the creek, set on a stone 
foundation over the bank, had been a 
pig pen. Now it is closed in and serves 
as Mr. Adsit’s studio. The barn, now 
thoroughly cleaned out, provides gen¬ 
erał storage space. The miller’s house, 
used as a barn so many years, benefits 
from two ingenious additions as well 
as generał restoration. One addition 
consists of a nearby corn crib, moved 
up to the west wali of the house and 
covered with siding from the saw mili. 
The resulting breezeway provides pro- 
tected outdoor seating and a marvelous 
view past the creek and barn to the 
surrounding hills. 

The other addition is the little porch 
at the lower level of the house where 
it faces the creek. The massive wood 
columns were borrowed from the mili 
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and look as rugged as the stone wali 
behind them. The house itself originally 
was painted red and had green shutters. 
But it had stood unattended in the 
weather so long that only the protected 
north side had a tracę of paint left. Mr. 
Adsit says the weathering process has 
now sufficiently changed the Chemical 
composition of the wood so that pre- 
servatives aren't necessary. He madę 
new shutters and specially mixed “that 
just right tint” of blue paint now cov- 
ering them. 

It took four and a half years of hard 
work, day-in and day-out, with breaks 
only on the major holidays, before the 
Adsits considered the buildings and 
grounds finished. Then they started 
searching for furnishings for their re- 
stored home. Almost before they realized 
what was happening, the Adsits found 



The old gristmill itself, down and 
across the stream from the house, is now 
used for furniture repair and restoration. 
Its high expanse of stonework rises at 
the back from the creek bed, while the 
miWs front, aboue right, fronts on the 
main road. Faded blue shutters accent the 
natural wood of main house, right. At far 
right, refnishing shop from across creek. 
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they had become full-time antique re- 
storers and dealers. The mili was con- 
verted to a shop to make parts for 
broken furniture. The barn, studio, 
and loft over the garage were used for 
storing, refinishing and showing antiques 
that passed through the Adsits' hands. 
Over the years they worked on morę 
than a thousand pieces and retained 
many of the finest for their own use. The 
interior of the house glows with polished 
wood and early American art. 

Throughout the grounds the clever 
and beautiful objects used daily by our 
forefathers are lovingly re-used and dis- 
played. A cast iron beli still alerts the 
Adsits to visitors calling at the back 
porch door. Clear spring water flows 
continuously into the old water barrel, 
a pure and refreshing supply. Earthen- 
ware jugs fili unexpected corners; they 


sit on the stone porch, by the water 
barrel, and on the stair to the breeze- 
way. Signs, once announcing serious 
businesses now long gone, enliven the 
buildings. A Livery Stable sign hangs 
at the barn door. Over the back porch 
bench a cigar advertisement depicts a 
handsome horse. And at the front porch 
a traffic sign warns 

SPEED LIMIT 
HORSES AT A WALK 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
10 MILES PER HOUR 

Dark weathered barn boards make 
the backdrop for an ox-yoke, bleached 
white in the sun. Above, a proud wood- 
en weather cock struts in the sky. Per- 
haps the finest exterior detail is the 
house's front door. Flanked by white 
cedars, decorated only by an old brass 


knocker and a spray of Indian corn, it 
maintains its preeminent place grace- 
fully, without tricks of paint or orna¬ 
ment, by the classic rightness of its pro- 
portion and design. 

But the greatest visual treat at the 
Old Mili place may not be any singular 
detail at all: it may be the rest given our 
eyes from the ready-made jumble of 
modern life. For here we find the ap- 
propriate open space around buildings 
and between details, so that we may 
freely give each space, each structure 
and each detail its just appreciation. 
For this treat one may thank the Adsits, 
for their diligence as well as their sen- 
sitivity. Certainly they’ve found their 
twenty-year project amply rewarding. 
Asked how they feel about the Old Mili 
Workshop now, Bob Adsit says, "We've 
both had the time of our lives!” c O* 









TUMN S LIGHT has a mysterious character, at times assuming 
/ deep-etched clarity, and then imparting a luminous unity to all the landscape. 

/“It slants in across fields ojstraw-dry hay in the mid-afternoon 
/ and strikes down on open glades, seeming to absorb the bright colors. 

^ And these Autumn scenes then take on a sense oj mellow warmth that, 

going beyond the eyes impressions oj beauty, hołd bach the late years chill, 
and bring to the beholder a sudden rush of happiness. 
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Late afternoon shadows north oj Felchuille, 
by Robert Holland, at left. Afamily walk, 
below, in Pomfret hills, by Hanson Carroll. 
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Most Vermont valleys run from north to south, between rounded hills or high mountains . 

The streamsjlow thus, and the roads follow. In Autumn days, especially, they offer vistas that contrast bright 
color with deep shadow. The rising and the waning sun kindles thefoliage to flame overhead while the 
palleyfloor below is dark and muted. Broad river va\\ey farms, at the sanie time take on the 
mellow warmth of harvest days, the grasses 9 green enhanced by the bright leaves above. 


The Smugglers Notch road, aboue, 
Jilmed by John Vondell, is an 
Autumn fauorite. Vermont farm scene, 
right, by Doris Barker, is the 
Cumel Vaughn place in Arlington. 
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Hillside view at left by John 
Vondell is in Chelsea. The 
golden scene at right by 
Erie G. Carle is betwcen 
Townshend and Newfane. The 
hillside foliage and birch 
tapestry below, near 
Bonduille, isjilmed by 
Michacl Nigro. Ouerleaf is 
Carsten W. Johnson s 
famous panorama near 
Pcacham. 


Besides the golden warmth which Autumn light imparts, it seems to wash the 
landscape with a fresk clarity, enhancing details and hringing to view in skarp 
relief ohjects which before were lost in the lush, soft greetiery of summer. 
Against the blazing woodlands green frs and white tree trunks stand out. in rich 
design. The texture of hillside cow paths, the shapes of half-hidden buildings 
are limned now for the frst time against the brilliance oj Autumn. & 
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October Daqs 


F ields as green as when the summer 
birds caroled above them, woods 
morę gorgeous with innumerable hues 
and tints of ripening leaves than a 
blooming parterre, are spread beneath 
the azure sky, whose deepest color is 
reflected with intenser blue in lakę and 
stream. In them against this color are 
set the scarlet and gold of every tree 
upon their brinks, the painted hills, 
the clear-cut mountain peaks, 
all downward pointing 
toward the depths of this nether sky. 


How sharp the dark shadows are cut 

against the sunlit fields, 

and in their gloom how brightly shine 

the first fallen leaves and the starry 

bloom of the asters. In cloudy days 

and even when rain is falling 

the depths of the woods are not dark, 

for the bright foliage seems to 

give forth light and cast no shadows 

beneath the lowering sky. 

On the White Riuer, below, 
at right, Moss Glen Falls, Granville. 


Photographed by Edward P. Lincoln 
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The scarlet maples burn, the golden leaves 
of poplar and birch shine through 
the misty veil, and the deep purple 
of the ash glows as if it held 
a smouldering fire that the first breeze 
might fan into a flame, and through 
all this luminous leafage one may tracę 
branch and twig as a wiek in a candle flame. 
Only the evergreens are dark. 

At left, on the Williams River, 
aboue, the Ottauquechee at the Gorge. 


In such weather the woodland air 
is laden with the light burden of odor, 
the faintly pungent aroma of ripened leaves, 
morę subtle than the scent of pine or fir, 
yet as apparent to the nostrils and morę rare. 
The wind breathes softly from the south, 
and there drifts with it from warmer realms, 
or falls from the atmosphere of heaven itself, 
a visible air, balmy with odors of ripeness. 

It pervades earth and sky, which melt together 
till nothing is distinct but some golden 
gleam of sunlit water. 
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Out of the marshes, now changing their 
universal green to brown and bronze and gold, 
floats a spicy tang of frost-ripened flags 
and the fainter breath of the landward 
border of ferns; and with these also 
is mingled the subtle pungency of the 
woodlands, where the pepperidge is burning 
out in a blaze of scarlet, 
and the yellow flame of the poplars 
flickers in the lightest breeze. 

The Connecticut at Potnpanoosuc, left; the Lamoille 
at Hardwick; far right, the Mad River at Middlesex. 
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The air is of a temper neither too hot 
nor too cold, and there are no longer 
pestering insects to trouble the spirit. 

Unwise are the tent-dwellers 

who have folded their canvas and departed 

to the shelter of morę stable roof-trees, 

for these are days that should be 

madę the most of, days that have brought 

the perfected ripeness of the year 

and display it in the fullness of its glory. tO 3 

Rowland E. Robinson 

In New Englcind Fields & Woods, 1896 
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CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, YERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Ort Travel Tapes 


L et’s face it: even Vermonters who have travelled the same 
J hill-and-valley roads for years will admit they would wel- 
corne a passenger who could speak morę knowledgeably about 
the history of the terrain t-hey see through their car Windows. 

Visitors to Vermont feel the same way: the scenery is de- 
lightful but they are frustrated because they can’t be easily 
told morę about it. Terse commentary in guidebooks or on the 
backside of roadmaps is hardly sufficient, and even the quickest 
eyes can’t capture all those words on the roadside historie 
markers. 

Nor could Vermonters be enlisted in a guide service that 
would provide a narrative for natives and visitors about our 
landscape; during the busy tourist months we would be bound- 
ing around the countryside and not doing chores at home. 
Besides, skeptics would tartly remind us that Vermonters 
aren’t known as loquacious commentators on the passing 
scene, especially for the benefit of out-of-staters. 

But the idea of providing travellers with orał accounts of 
what they see as they drive on Vermont roads is not far-fetched. 
Automobiles are often equipped these days with tape decks 
that are making car radios old-fashioned, sińce tapes allow 
motorists to select their own musie. At least the wizards in 
Detroifs auto-plants assume that musie is what travellers want 
to hear. It should be possible to prepare tapes that would 
describe the country through which an automobile is passing. 
The idea would be implemented this way: 

For a smali deposit a traveller would obtain a tape from an 
information booth (such as the one on the Statehouse lawn in 
Montpelier, for example). This tape would provide an account 
of the scenes heTl see as he drives between Montpelier and 
Burlington (or St. Johnsbury or Randolph or some other com- 
munity about an hour’s drive away). When he reaches the in¬ 
formation booth in the town he is driving to, he would sur- 
render the tape, and be refunded his deposit. 

The tape would offer explanations about the geology, timber, 
farm crops and other natural features in addition to interesting 
architecture to look for and notable events and personalities 
associated with the various towns he drives through. 

The taped account could be geared to a speed limit within 
the posted maximum. It would not only serve as a safety fea- 
ture in this regard but also (as one harrassed driver has pointed 
out) it would keep the kids quiet and attentive in the back seat. 

Most important, these “tapes for travellers” would provide 
an effective interpretation of the countryside that cannot be 
offered as well by maps and guidebooks. 


The accounts could utilize different techniques to convey 
the tenor of Vermont life — the singing of one of the Vermont 
folksongs that Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders of Springfield has 
recorded, or a Robert Frost poem where Route 7 in Shaftsbury 
passes the farm where the famous poet lived in the 1930s, or 
one of Rowland Robinson's dialect-stories where Route 7 
passes his home, “Rokeby,” in Ferrisburg. 

The idea of “tapes for travellers” could be adopted for 
Vermont’s unnumbered back-country roads as well as the 
state’s principal thoroughfares. This would be a way to pre- 
serve the charm of the commercially untainted rural landscape 
and still make it accessible to travellers who want to see how 
Vermont looks off the beaten path without paving dirt roads 
or building new ones. “The day is fast coming," Ronald Rood 
has written, “when the little Vermont towns and their little 
Vermont roads will be as important — each of them — as 
Sturbridge or Williamsburg, or Monticello. It would be a 
national tragedy to fling our countryside open for easy access 
to all — only to discover that the dream which the Pennsyl- 
vanian or the Dakotan has cherished in his heart about Ver- 
mont has been destroyed forever by the very road which 
brought him here.” 

“Tapes for Travellers” is one of several ideas being assessed 
for making the Vermont landscapes morę enjoyable for the 
people who see it — either daily or once in a lifetime. 

At Plymouth, for example, the fact that an American Presi- 
dent was born in this smali hamlet and took the presidential 
oath from his father in the front parlor by kerosene Iamplight 
could be heightened by restoring the farm and village life of 
Plymouth Notch as it was when Calvin Coolidge was living 
there. The farm buildings and daily procedures of a rural Ver- 
mont hill town could be skillfully reconstructed. Authenticity 
would be stressed — the actual crops that were cultivated, the 
food that was prepared, the goods that were sold in the village 
storę, the lessons taught in the village school, the issues dis- 
cussed by citizens at town meeting. To recapture at Plymouth 
a segment of rural Americana as it existed morę than a genera- 
tion ago would be a great attraction and valuable educational 
experience for youngsters and others who live in the mega- 
lopolis so near to Vermont. 

How Vermont’s earliest settlers actually “madę a pitch” in 
the uncleared wilderness of the late 18th century is another 
facet of our past that some suggest should be re-created his- 
torically. The crudeness and incredible hardships experienced 
by these early settlers are moving to read about in Hemen- 
way’s Gazetteer and other sources; to portray visually how 
they tried to conquer the wilderness would interest natives 
and visitors alike. 

Other ideas to make Vermont's past morę enjoyable to to- 
day’s travellers are being contemplated: an outdoor drama 
offered each summer about the early Vermonters who created 
an independent republic * from this wilderness and then the 
14th State of the union, and sińce that time have maintained 
traits of independence and fortitude; a series of travelling 
exhibits of maps, photographs, documents, paintings, broad- 
sides and artifacts that would convey the character of the State; 
booklets recounting the history of Vermont in basie docu- 
mentary accounts; even a floating museum on Lakę Cham- 
plain portraying the history of the valley sińce Champlain first 
explored this waterway in 1609. 

How members of the newly formed Vermont Archaeological 
Society are looking for Indian camp-sites and burial grounds 
in Vermont will be discussed in a futurę issue of Vermont 
Life. <&> 
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OG by Richard Wolkomir 
This 4400-acre, 11,000-year-old 
wilderness deep in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom, an 
ecological showcase perhaps 
wiique in all New England, 
seemed doomed to inundation by 
flood control waters and extinction. But ... 
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. . . pubhc concern for saving the few such prime natural areas 
that we have left, fnally won prinate and gouermnental pledges 
which assure the preservation and the yictory of Yictory Bog. 


V ermont will soon be the proud own- 
er and proprietor (if naturę is ex- 
cepted) of a unique combination of 
swamp, bog, and marsh called Victory 
Bog. Located 15 miles northeast of St. 
Johnsbury in Vermont’s sparsely popu- 
lated Northeast Kingdom, its 4,400- 
acres of wetlands and woods are sur- 
rounded by 50,000 acres of mountainous 
forest, broken by only a few dirt roads, 
logging trails, and lonely farms. Because 
of its isolation, and because of the rich 
variety of its habitats, the Bog is a teem- 
ing wildlife metropolis where every 
northeastern plant and animal thrives 
in cosmopoiitan profusion. And, now 
that Victory Bog is becoming a state- 
protected wildlife area, it will remain 
as pristine as it has for eons past. 

But the Bog’s futurę has only recently 
been assured. In 1936 the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers announced plans to 
impound the Moose River at Victory 
with a flood-control dam that would 
drown the Bog beneath tons of water. 
With a depression on men’s minds, and 
with memories of the great flood of 1927 
still vivid, no one objected to the proj- 
ect, especially sińce 30 years ago Ameri- 
cans still thought that their natural re- 
sources were inexhaustible. 

During the next 15 years, Army 
teams periodically surveyed the site, but 
the dam remained on the blueprints, 
over-shadowed by World War II. Then, 
in 1951, Vermont signed the Connecti¬ 
cut River Compact along with New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connec¬ 
ticut. Among the projects outlined in 
the Compact was a dam at Victory. By 
1967 Federal and State funds had been 
allocated to the project and it seemed 
that Victory Bog was about to vanish. 

But by the mid-1960s Americans had 
become concerned over their dwindling 
resources, and now the project ran into 
opposition from naturalists, sportsmen 
and the generał public. The Bog itself, 
conservationists argued, is a perfect 
natural flood-control mechanism, acting 
like a huge sponge to absorb excess wa¬ 
ter. And any recreation value from a 
new lakę would be slight compared to 
the loss of a spectacular wildlife area, 
they said. 

The National Audubon Society, the 
Sierra Club, Vermont’s Fish and Gamę 
Clubs, newspaper columnists, university 
professors, amateur and professional 
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naturalists, government officials — all 
announced their opposition to the dam. 
A petition begun by the Fairbanks Mu- 
seum in St. Johnsbury soon included 
the signatures of over 2,500 concerned 
citizens. At meetings throughout the 
State Vermonters weighed the pros and 
cons of drowning the Bog. 

On January 21, 1969, State officials 
called a public meeting in St. Johnsbury 
to sample public opinion. The 400 Ver- 
monters who attended madę their feel- 
ings plain by their loud approval of 
pro-Bog speakers. And when Commis- 
sioner Edward Kehoe of the Vermont 
Fish and Gamę Department announced 
that his department was in the process 
of buying Victory Bog from the New 
England Power Company for $220,000 
to preserve it as a state-maintained wild¬ 
life area, the applause was deafening. 
As a result Vermont will possess one of 
the nation ł s most unusual natural areas. 

Victory Bog is unique because it is 
large, because it is isolated, and be¬ 
cause it is morę than a bog. Only 88 of 
its 4,400 acres are true bog — another 
1,000 acres are marsh and swamp, and 
the rest of the area is moist woods and 
thickets, upland forests, and fields. 
Brooks and meandering streams teem- 
ing with brook trout flow through the 
Bog, and hidden away in its nearly im- 
penetrable luxuriance are quiet ponds 
and pools. Parts of it look like the Ever- 


glades, other sections resemble African 
veldt, and still others evoke the bayou 
country of Louisiana. It is an anomaly 
in Vermont’s rolling landscape of mead- 
ows, mountains and forests. And it is 
one of the few (if not the only) large 
areas in New England where so many 
distinct wildlife habitats exist together. 

The Bog dates back 1 1,000 years, to 
the last ice age. In those chilly times, 
when woolly mammoths roamed the 
Green Mountains, the receding ice cap 
scraped away the soil to bedrock, leav- 
ing here a great basin cupped between 
the hills. Silt and water collected in the 
basin, plants began to grow, and after 
eons Victory Bog was born. For accu- 
racy’s sake, however, it should be called 
Victory Bog, Marsh, and Swamp. 

A bog is a wetlands area where the 
“ground" is actually floating gardens of 
sphagnum moss that quake when trod 
upon. According to an early Victory 
native, the Bog was once “so soft that a 
man by stepping upon it could shake 
half an acre.” 

Swamps, on the other hand, are wet¬ 
lands where a man can walk on the 
bottom, although he may be up to his 
knees or his neck in soupy water, and 
where such moisture-loving trees and 
shrubs as alders and willows grow. 

A marsh, like a swamp, has a shallow 
bottom, and both are marked by grasses, 
sedges, cattails, and rushes. But no trees 
or shrubs grow in a marsh. 

In Victory Bog, where all three types 
of wetlands exist side by side, with up- 
lands forests and fields close by, every 
northern New England plant and ani- 













mai (except deep-water fish) flourishes. 
And many of the species are rare. 

Moose, for instance, wadę the Bog, 
munching water plants. And it is one of 
the largest deer wintering yards in Ver- 
mont. Sharp-eyed observers can spot 
mink, fishers and martens, as well as 
their playful cousin, the otter. Red and 
gray foxes prowl the underbrush and a 
newcomer to Vermont — the coyote — 
is there, too. Black bear feast on the 
Bog’s blueberries, while lynx and bob- 
cats hunt snowshoe rabbits. If panthers 
still exist in Vermont, Victory Bog is 
a likely spot to look. 

Beavers flourish in the Bog, and their 
dams, lodges and canals are everywhere. 
Also on the roli cali are raccoons, opos- 
sum, weasels, skunks, shrews, mice, 
voles, muskrats, lemmings, moles, bats, 
red squirrels and flying squirrels. 

Birds, too, concentrate in the Bog, 
and its hidden waterways are one of the 
few places in Vermont where the rare, 
solitude-loving ring-necked duck can be 
found, diving for snails, tadpoles and 
the roots of water plants. Also a resident 
is the equally rare American three-toed 
woodpecker, which can be spotted year 
’round wearing its bright yellow beret 
and drilling into tree trunks for beetles 
and insect larva. Overhead, every species 
of Vermont predator sweeps the sky, 
from the swift and savage goshawk to 


the gyrfalcon, which uses the Bog as a 
winter resort. Of course, water birds 
thrive in the wetlands — loons, ducks, 
herons, bitterns and grebes — and 
springtimes it glows with the brilliant, 
gemlike colors of the warblers. Recently, 
an amateur ornithologist returned from 
a ramble in the Bog with a bird list so 
long that it covered two typewritten 
pages, single-spaced. 

One bird in particular — the wood- 
cock — demonstrates the Bog’s unique 
qualifications as a wildlife area. For a 
nesting site, the woodcock requires a 
dry forest. When hungry, it seeks the 
moist soil of a bog, marsh, or swamp 
where worms abound. During the mat- 
ing season, the małe needs a “singing 
ground” — an opening in the forest from 
which he can launch himself into the 
air in a series of wild ascending circles 
to the tune of beating wings and song. 
Without forest, wetlands, and edgeland 
close together, the woodcock cannot 
exist, and Victory Bog provides all three. 

The Bog is as rich in plants as in ani- 
mals. For instance, it claims the largest 
stand of black spruce in Vermont. The 
insectivorous plants — sundew, bladder- 
wort, pitcher plant — are peculiar to 
wetlands, and Victory Bog claims all 
three. 

Unwary insects drown in the rain- 
water that collects in a pitcher planfs 


red-veined, urn-shaped leaves. The 
sundew, with its spiked round leaves, 
looks otherworldly and acts it: insects 
stick to the gluey spikes and are slowly 
digested by the plant. Bladderworts, 
smali plants that float on the water, 
catch aquatic insects or even tiny fish 
in the bristle-guarded orifices of their 
leaf bladders. 

Besides carnivores, the 88 acres of 
true bog claim many other species of 
plant. Most noticeable are the sphagnum 
mosses, which form quaking mats on 
the water. But the sphagnums cannot 
float alone, requiring the support of 
other plants in the bog community, 
such as the little sedges. Yellow pond 
lilies grow here, along with rushes, 
solomon seals, cotton grass, Labrador 
tea, wild orchids and many others. 

A wide rangę of plants grow in the 
marsh areas — wild rice, cattails, water 
plaintains, duckweed, bur marigold, 
water lilies, water milfoil, arrowheads, 
blue flag and enough additional species 
to keep a studious botanist busy for 
years. The swamp sections include all 
the marsh species with the addition of 
moisture-loving trees and shrubs — 
cedar, alders, willows, tamarack, and 
others. 

Naturalists from the University of 
Vermont, the State colleges, the Fish 
and Gamę Department, the Fairbanks 
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The detailed ecological map of the Victory Bog area has been especially 
prepared for Vermont Life hy Arthur Hodges. In the accompanying 
special illustrations hy Robert Candy, on pages 40-41 are the ring-necked 
duck, white-tailed deer and moose. Below is the green heron. 


Museum and other organizations have 
been studying the wildlife of Victory 
Bog for many months. However, the 
fuli riches of this ecological wonder- 
land have yet to be completely cata- 
logued. 

Over relatively short periods of time, 
geologically speaking, wetlands fili in, 
becoming meadows and forests. Now 
that the Bog has been saved from man, 
the Fish and Gamę Department plans to 
save it from naturę. To do that, biolo- 
gists will keep a careful eye on events 
in the Bog and lend a helping hand 
where it is needed, managing the forests, 
improving the streams, mowing fields 
to keep them open. At the same time, 
the Bog will be prepared so that men 
may enjoy it without disturbing the 
plants and animals. 

Right now, visitors to the Bog can 
explore it only with difficulty. A gravel 
road cuts through the wetlands, and an 
abandoned railroad bed starting at Da- 
mon’s Crossing offers hiking along the 
Southern edge. The Moose River and 
Bog Brook are navigable by canoe, al- 
though an occasional portage is neces- 
sary. In the futurę, however, the Bog 
will be morę accessible, with boardwalks 
and trails leading into the wetlands. In 
the winter, snowshoers, and cross-coun- 
try skiers will be able to traverse sec- 
tions of the area. 

However, commercial development 
will be banned to the main highways. 
The Department will maintain the cur- 
rent gravel road, which leads from North 
Concord through Victory and on to 
Gallup Mills, and it will build a parking 
lot at the Bog. Campsites will be con- 
structed along the hiking trails, but 
travel trailers will not be allowed to park 
overnight. 

The Department will urge local towns 
to zonę the Bog area for non-commer- 
cial development only. It will also urge 
the towns to regulate travel trailer 
parks, motels and restaurants so that 
their landscaping and design blend with 
the natural scenery. 

In addition, the Department hopes 
gradually to enlarge the Bog area, as 
funds and real estate become available. 
The Bog already adjoins Victory State 
Forest and it is close to Darling State 
Forest. As time goes on the Department 
may purchase parcels of surrounding 
land from the present owners — the St. 


Regis Paper Company, the Franconia 
Paper Company, the Groveton Paper 
Company and private parties. Eventually, 
the two State forests and the Victory 
Bog wildlife area may form one vast 
complex of publicly-owned wilderness. 

One aspect of the Victory area often 
forgotten is its historical importance, 
for it is the site of one of New England’s 
earliest big lumbering industries. Men 
were logging in Victory as early as 1830, 
and probably as far back as 1815, when 
the first settlers arrived. 

The Bog was as impenetrable in those 
days as it is now, and mothers warned 
their children to stay away from it, not 
always successfully. In April, 1827, for 
instance, four-year-old Timothy Minor 
wandered into the Bog and didn’t come 
out. By noon 300 searchers were floun- 
dering through the water while the dis- 
traught mother anxiously awaited the 
prearranged signal — a single gun shot 
if the boy was found, three shots if he 



was dead, and a bugle cali if he was 
alive. Late in the afternoon, she heard 
a gun shot and it was followed, a breath- 
less few moments later, by a bugle cali. 
About to give up, a party of searchers 
had heard a smali, quavering voice ery, 
“I’m coming, I’m coming.” 

While it is still easy to get lost in the 
Bog, modern hikers will have less to 
worry about than the early settlers, for 
as late as 1838 wolf packs roamed the 
area, while marauding bears menaced 
livestock. But frontier life had its pleas- 
anter moments, and summer afternoons 
saw hundreds of carriages gathered 
around the Bog’s perimeters while set¬ 
tlers picked the blueberries that grew 
there in profusion. 

Victory’s main business was lumber, 
and by 1860 that industry had swelled 
the population to 212. The first sawmill 
went up in 1830 at Damon’s Crossing. 
In 1867 three mills were in operation, 
while two others, according to a con- 
temporary, were “out of repair and not 
doing business.” 

By 1895 a horse-drawn railroad was 
hauling lumber through the Bog, and in 
1900 the Victory Lumber Company 
improved the tracks and added a steam 
locomotive. After the Moose River 
Lumber Company built a new railroad 
on improved roadbed in 1904, a 23-ton 
Lima Shay locomotive began chugging 
through the Bog, its flatcars loaded with 
timber. The trains are gone, but the 
railroad bed remains as a hiking trail 
that begins at Damon’s Crossing. 

With so much human as well as 
natural history concentrated around 
Victory Bog, many people hope that 
both aspects will be developed. And the 
Northeast Vermont Development Asso- 
ciation tentatively plans to do just that. 
If the plan is carried out, the Victory 
of a hundred years ago will be reborn 
as a museum town, complete with saw- 
mills, homes, shops, farms, and lumber 
camps. Even the old railroad may run 
again. Craftsmen would turn out the 
same products their ancestors produced, 
and the farms would be worked, one 
depicting agriculture in the early 1800s 
and another a farm of the latter part of 
the century. 

According to Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 
ment officials, the museum village would 
not conflict with the wildlife area. In 
fact, biologists say the working farms 
would fit in nicely with their plans to 
maintain a varied natural environment 
by creating unforested edgelands, which 
are vital to the life patterns of many 
species. c O* 
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On Getting a Job 
in Vermont 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


I have before me a map of Vermont which bears the head- 
ing, Karta Ofver Vermont, and is dated at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, U.S.A. den 1 January 1890, together with lines which 
are written in Swedish. 

When I first came across this map 1 was puzzled and in- 
trigued. It developed that someone had solicited subscriptions 
amid the thinly populated towns of Vermont, with the result 
that sixty of these had joined together in the production of this 
map, which was distributed in Sweden. It constitutes the first 
bit of promotional materiał that I know of designed to con- 
vince people that Vermont was a good place to come to, and 
that there were jobs to be had here. 

Weil, Vermont has had its ups and downs, and there have 
been times when only the most devoted lover of swelling green 
mountains and placid rural valleys would have been optimistic 
about finding a job here. This is the way it was in 1929 when 
the Ogdens came to Vermont to live, and this is the way it has 
been sińce, for Vermont’s economic debility continued until 
after the second world war, at which time there developed in 
this country a phenomenal interest in skiing. Since Vermont 
was blessed beyond all other places in the East with all it takes 
in the way of climate, snowfall and terrain, the old era finally 
ended — the times when cows outnumbered humans and when 
in winter the mountain towns dug holes in the snów and 
crawled in, to snooze alongside the chipmunks and skunks. 

So now we are faced with new situations here, some of them 
troublesome to be surę. But in urban areas in the same years all 
the things which have taken place have been worse, and now 
many seek an escape. People are not satisfied to come to Ver- 
mont merely to ski. They now want to come here to live, and 
for many who look longingly Vermontward this means the ne- 
cessity of finding jobs. 

There are no longer any lands, as cited in the Swedish map, 
to be had at $3 per acre, not at $10 either, for that matter, but 
the appeal to outsiders to come to Vermont to live, again forms 
a part of Vermont official promotion policy (one with which I 
am not wholeheartedly in sympathy), and the desire to come is 
also cherished by others, besides those who have succumbed to 
promotion blandishments. 

Some of these potential Vermonters can come and 1 ive morę 
pleasantly and at less expense than they can live in the city, for 
their circumstances make them independent of having to earn 
their livings. Others have some Capital laid up, and these are on 
the watch for an opportunity for investment in Vermont which 
will enable them to make the move. 
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But many, perhaps most of those who would like to make 
the change from metropolitan to rural 1 iving, are young people, 
just married, who cringe at the thought of raising their children 
amidst surroundings which are madę morę and morę unpleas- 
ant to them each day of their lives. These are the people who 
need help most, and I shall attempt to understand their prob- 
lems and to help as best I may. 

But first let me speak of Erie Anderson and his family, who 
came to Vermont to live twenty years ago. They came as a re¬ 
sult of most trivial incidents — first a casual invitation for a 
weekend in the country; then by pure chance the information 
that a house they had visited for a cocktail party was for sale. 
This information arrived at the proper psychological moment, 
for they were fed to the teeth with metropolitan suburban liv- 
ing. Most unexpected of all was the acceptance of their offer 
for the place, which was a good bit less than anyone thought 
would buy it. 

Thus the lives of the members of this family, even to the 
third generation, have been completely changed, and I suspect 
that nonę of them, not even the newest little grandchild, would 
have any of it undone. But here is the point: the Andersons had 
some Capital, and after various vicissitudes which they man- 
aged to weather, they have it safely and profitably invested in a 
nifty shop where all sorts of imports from Norway can be 
found, everything in beautiful taste and the prices right. The 
Anderson success story is similar to many, many others in Ver- 
mont, but behind the venture in every case there has been good 
knowledge of the locale and its potentials, and a sufficient 
amount of Capital to carry the thing through. 



With the Vermont economy on the upgrade, as it is, there 
are morę and morę opportunities available for people with vi- 
sion and adequate Capital. Of the need for the latter I cannot 
give too much emphasis, for alas, there have been failures 
along the linę, and these can be pretty heart-breaking. Anyone 
choosing to sink roots in Vermont and having money laid up 
must proceed with care if the adventure is to end happily. First 
of all one must know the place wherein he has chosen to locate. 
Know it well before the commitment is madę. In addition there 
must be fine knowledge of the field entered, a willingness to 
work and to wait, and the financial ability to survive the thin 
years. 

Of those who come to enjoy the ineffable climate of Ver- 
mont’s middle seasons (mostly summer), and then escape when 
they are either bored or frozen, there is no need to speak, but I 
should like to give two morę thumbnail sketches from among 
several which might be drawn, of ventures which lie close at 
hand and with which I am familiar. 

There is a new delicatessen shop in Manchester Center, the 
first and only one I have met with in Vermont sińce I first came 
here sixty years ago. I think I know why, but that is another 
story. At any ratę Lori and Mitch Syrkin have opened the 



















Towne Delicatessen, which will prove to be a great success, I 
predict, for the need exists and these people are running a good 
shop. Again, familiarity with the scene was there, for Mitch 
Syrkin came to a summer camp on Lakę Dunmore when he 
was a kid, and it was then he madę his resolve to come to Ver- 
mont to live. 

Becoming fed up with the pressures of his own insurance 
business in New York, he next took a job with a Chemical firm 
as a salesman, with his territory Vermont. Thus for four years 
the Syrkins had a chance to become familiar with the Manches¬ 
ter area, and were able to form sonie reliable judgments con- 
cerning the probability for success of the venture. As far as 1 
know this still is the only delicatessen shop in Vermont. This 
fact together with its favorable location and its exceptional 
stock of imported wines and exotic charcuteries, indicates that 
the Syrkins are on the right track. 

There are many other similar stories, and 1 will sketch in 
bare outline another such venture, now in the first pangs of 
borning. The opening theme is the same: the Miners came to 
Vermont to ski, fell in love with the place in generał and with 
one little mountain community in particular. Forthwith it be- 
came their resolve somehow to come here to live. Paul, experi- 
enced in advertising and public relations, could operate from 
here, but that was not quite enough. Some other ingredient had 
to be added before the change from the East Seventies to Zip 
05148 could be consummated. Now, as the result of Toni’s 
creative imagination, the desired goal seems within reach. The 
wheels are turning and before long a growing mail order busi¬ 
ness will provide the modus operandi for the shift to Vermont. 
Orders already are rolling in, and when you buy your hand- 
some and indespensible arm bag, produced and designed by 
Toni Totes, you will have played your unconscious part in 
helping the Miners’ dreams come true. 

But it is the younger ones, just starting out in life, who need 
decent jobs with prospects for steady income, who most need 
help. 

For these there are a number of private agencies in Burling¬ 
ton and other larger communities as well as the regional offices 
of the Vermont State Employment Service. Job inquiries may 
be sent through Mr. John White, director of employment secu¬ 
rity, Employment Security Office, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. A 
strong demand continues for people with technical ski lis and 
for business and professional people, whose names are referred 
to a Burlington professional office. Those with teaching inter- 
ests — private or public — may write to Teacher Placement 
Office, Attention Miss Regan, State Department of Education, 
Montpelier. 

As a matter of fact it is my observation that in several fields 
there are morę jobs available in Vermont now than there are 
people to fili them. If 1 am correct, then the coming to Ver- 
mont for a young person who has no savings and is unfamiliar 
with the lay of the land, must depend on two things — of 
which the first and most important is courage. Decisions in- 
volving drastic changes in one’s life are tough ones to make, 
and there never is any sure-safe way to make them. 

Then, besides courage, fairly detailed knowledge concerning 
the new community and the conditions of daily life is essential. 
The generalities can be taken for granted in Vermont 1 think: 
the schools usually are good, means of transportation are ade- 
quate, medical facilities are good, and life in generał is morę 
rewarding than in any other place that I know of. But the par- 
ticulars are important. For instance, finding the ideał place in 
which to li ve in terms of job proximity might tum out to be in- 
soluble. There is one other warning which 1 must make, and 


this is that wagę scales in Vermont are almost certain to be less 
than in most other places, while expenses of daily living are 
pretty apt to be just as high. 

Now, as far as the courage is concerned: my instinct tells me 
that a decent and stable society will be achieved only when it 
becomes possible once morę for individuals and families to 
grow roots where they live. But the conditions of living in these 
times are constantly changing, and the hazards attendant upon 
change of situation are not nearly as great as they were just a 
few years ago. 

When it comes to knowing the lay of the land, there is no 
substitute for making a careful and personal on-the-spot inves- 
tigation. This should not be too difficult to do, and in arriving 
at a decision as to where to go, first check the guide books. 
There are several, of which the easiest to come by probably are 
the Mobilguide or ShelPs Fodor Guide. Any library should 
have a copy of the third edition of The Vermont Guide edited 
by Ray Bearse and published by Houghton Mifflin. Then there 
is the handy, smaller Vermont Guide by Walter Hard, Jr., pub¬ 
lished by the Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro. If you want to 
read about how one family went about locating in Vermont, 
get a copy of Sold to the Lady in the Green Hat by Emma Bai- 
ley (Sharp Reprints, Rutland, Vt. $2.95). 

Just a little while ago I received a letter (I suppose because 
the sender had read this column), which apologetically asked 
my help concerning a family matter of where to live. This 
young couple, she a registered nurse, he recently out of the 
Navy, were now parents of a young son, and the father could 
not bear the thought of bringing up his son where there could 
be no fresh contact with naturę, no fishing or hunting, which 
he loved. So he wanted to escape from the megalopolis. Ver- 
mont, although neither of them had ever been here, seemed to 
be the ideał place, so she turned to me for help. 

Of course 1 wrote back, but it was in generał terms, perhaps 
nothing morę than a condensation of what I have said here. 
But after I mailed the letter and before I had had a chance to 
receive an answer, I thought: “Why can’t I do something posi- 
tive here?” So, with the qualifications of the couple in mind 
(the man had worked in photography in the Navy) I spoke of 
them to the proprietor of one of the largest photo supply and 
film processing plants in New England. And it developed that 
Bob Franzoni was in need of a man immediately. The twist of 
the story is this: the vacancy was filled before Dick Weart 
could make the necessary arrangements, but there was another 
opening available for him, and he got the job. The happy end- 
ing is that Joan found employment with the Rutland Hospital, 
a friendly cop who had given Dick a parking ticket on his first 
visit found them a place to live, and to top it all off with a real 
miracle, the next-door neighbor turned out to be a lady who 
needed young ones in her life, and she would care for the baby 
while Joan was on duty at the hospital. 

So that one worked out happily enough. Why will it not for 
others as well? But please, I cannot take on the job as employ¬ 
ment agent. I only tell you this story to give you courage. c Co 
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ONEY DIGGERS are Vermont’s 

only true breed of optimists. At the drop oj a 
hint, they will drop everything else, 
and commence to delve for buried treasure . 
by Stephen Greene 

drawings by Robert MacLean 


T reasure hunting, which has flour- 
ished for centuries, is a comforting- 
Iy constant phenomenon in a changing 
worki. Although the magie stone and di- 
vining rod of the treasure hunter have 
come to be supplemented (but not sup- 
planted) by the minę detector, the geo- 
phone, and the scintillation counter, to- 
day’s seeker has the traditional goals, 
appetites and faith. He needs his faith, 
for the ratio of successful treasure hunts 
to unsuccessful ones cannot be an en- 
couraging figurę. 

The gold and silver, of course, are 
there: The known lost and missing treas- 
ures in the earth today have been valued 
at two hundred and sixty billion dollars. 
This figurę is not hard to believe if one 
remembers that plenty of gold-bearing 
galleons and other vessels have been lost 
on island reefs, and that the occasional 
provident pirate actually did bury his 
booty against a rainy day. (West Indian 
natives explain that buccaneers’ wealth 
is seldom found because the spirits that 
watch over it whisk it away as soon as 
the hiding place is disturbed.) Enough 
attempts at finding treasure are success¬ 
ful, followed by wide publicity, to keep 
the susceptible alert. 

Vermont, while an inland State and 
thus not a regular beat for either gal¬ 
leons or pirates, has nonetheless enjoyed 
its fuli share of treasure stories. The area 
in which most of these tales, and conse- 
quently of digging, have occurred dur- 
ing the past two centuries — Vermont’s 
treasure belt, we might cali it — stretch- 
es north and south pretty well along the 
Green Mountain rangę. 

Here, local histories record, some 
twenty-seven towns have been tantalized 
by tales of underground fortunes of 
gold, silver or jewels that have found 


their way into our granite and notably 
non-jewel-bearing hills, usually by hu- 
man agency, and which are now practi- 
cally lying there for the taking. In many, 
if not most, cases digging has resulted 
in some places quite an impressive 
amount of digging. The results, to datę, 
have been meager. 

Bristol is a case in point. As the read- 
er will see by reference to Vermont 
Life's own treasure map on page 48. 
Bristol lies not far from the center of the 
State. Here, just south of the village, at 
the foot of a ragged west-facing cliff 
(said to be a rare Vermont habitat of the 
rattlesnake), digging started in the early 
1800s and has continued with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm ever sińce. 

Bristol is not necessarily the most im- 
portant of Green Mountain treasure 
sites. It is much the best-known one, 
however, because of the interest of a tal- 
ented local chronicler, an amateur histo- 
rian named Franklin Stephen Harvey 
who was born in Bristol not a mile from 
the scene of our story, and who lived 
here off and on all his life. With an in- 
stinct for the dramatic and an eye for 
detail, he wrote in 1889 and 1890 a se- 
ries of articles for the Bristol Herald tell- 
ing of the peculiar goings-on in his 
hometown. His lively account has 
proved a happy hunting ground for 
nonfiction writers ever sińce. 

It all started, according to Mr. Harv- 
ey, back in 1800. Bristol, then known as 
Pocock, was pioneer country and its in- 
habitants were few. One day, at what 
served as a storę in those times, ap- 



peared a “rough and uncanny” stranger 
with a foreign accent, a reticent old man 
who bought some eatables and straight- 
way disappeared. It was later that some 
boys found him digging among the rocks 
at the foot of the gloomy cliff on South 
Mountain; and only later still could he 
be persuaded, by a threat to move him 
off as a trespasser, to tell what he was 
about. 

His name, he finally admitted, was 
DeGrau. He was Spanish. Many years 
earlier his father, a miner, had traveled 
this county with a party of countrymen 
in search of precious metals, and in Bris¬ 
tol they had discovered a rich vein of sil- 
ver. The men went away to procure the 
necessary mining equipment and re- 
turned the next year, this time with one 
or two women and young DeGrau in 
tow. Once at work, their success was 
gratifying: The ore proved to be rich, 
the vein extensive, and the industry of 
the miners was rewarded by an immense 
treasure smelted into silver bars. By fali, 
when ready to return home, they found 
they could carry with them only a smali 
portion of their riches. The bulk of it, 
together with the tools, was walled up in 
a cave shaped like an old-fashioned 
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brick oven and so covered with earth 
and moss that it would be indistinguish- 
able for what it was to the passer-by. 
Then the men went back to their distant 
homes, agrceing to meet the following 
summer to pick up the balance of their 
silver. But on no account, they agreed, 
was any of the party to return without 
the others. The years rolled by as one 
thing after another prevented their Corn¬ 
ing. One by one the others died until 
DeGrau remained the sole survivor. 
Now he had returned, he told his audi- 
ence, for the silver that was all his. 

This was the substance of the Span- 
iard’s story. On the whole, the residents 
of Pocock believed him. Mr. Harvey 
writes that he had talked to several of 
the men who had known DeGrau, and 


the Spaniard appeared to them neither 
an imposter nor a mental case. 

Moreover there were details in his 
story that madę good sense to his audi- 
ence. The old man told, for example, of 
going as a boy to the river a mile and a 
half away and cutting alder to burn into 
charcoal for use in the mining opera- 
tions. And he said that when one of the 
woman members of the party had died, 
they had sunk her body in a pond a 
hundred yards west of the diggings to 
prevent the wolves from getting her. It 
all, the witnesses said, had the ring of 
truth. 


But if the treasure was buried in Bris¬ 
tol, DeGrau couldn't find it. He said that 
the face of the mountain seemed to have 
changed sińce his boyhood and that it 
was barely possible that he was looking 
in the wrong spot. Still he didn't think 
so: There were landmarks that madę 
him believe he was on the right track. So 
he pushed boulders around, dug some 
holes in the unresponsive ledge, and 
finally disappeared and was never seen 
again. 

DeGrau was the first in a procession 
that almost certainly has not yet ended. 
Next to dig were some of the residents 
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of Pocock, who started in where De- 
Grau had left off. As luck would have it 
someone found under a rock, where it 
had obviously lain for years, an antique 
vessel of strange design about the size of 
a quart measure. The money diggers — 
a misnomer, it has been pointed out, in 
the case of this story because silver met¬ 
al and not money was involved, but a fa- 
vorite appelation for Vermont treasure 
hunters — were surę it was a crucible 
left by the Spaniards. Others thought 
that it must have been something left by 
the Indians. Wherever it came from, its 
discovery gave new stimulus to the dig- 
ging. People now came from far and 
near to pry away the loose rocks and to 
do some scratching at the foot of the 
cliff. One Richard Brown, a local man, 
worked here part of each spring and fali 
until his death. appearing and disappear- 
ing again as regularly, Mr. Harvey says, 
as the north and south flights of the mi- 
grating goose. 

Up to now the digging had been done 
for the most part by single men. In 
1840, however, half a dozen middle- 
aged and elderly Canadians appeared in 
Bristol; they were joined by others, a 
stock company was organized — and 
the real boom was under way. The guid- 
ing spirit of the Canadian group was 
Simeon Coreser, a heavy-featured, yel- 
low-haired, red-faced giant of a man of 
about sixty years of age, with little edu- 
cation but with a fund of good stories 
and a personality that both repelled and 
fascinated young Harvey. He would 
hide in the rocks when he saw the youth 
Corning and growl like a bear, and his 
stories of phantom dogs and bleeding 
boys were chilling. Uncle Sini, as they 
called him, did nonę of the actual work, 
claiming incapacity by virtue of a her- 
nia, but acted as a sort of director of op- 
erations. He kept in touch with the for¬ 
tunę tellers who told the Canadians 
where to dig; he gained converts to the 
cause and raised funds. This last was 
done with a promise that every dollar in- 
vested — whether as food for the dig¬ 
gers, or credit at the storę, or, best of all, 
cash — would bring the invester a 
hundred dollars when the treasure was 
found. 

One shaft after another was sunk into 
the rock, where the walls were damp and 
the air cold. One of these shafts, Harvey 
writes, was still open when the historian 
was recording the story. It was the most 
westerly one, and led down into the solid 
rock in an almost perpendicular direc- 
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tion for forty or fifty feet. It then took 
an abrupt horizontal turn and led off for 
morę than a hundred feet right under 
the base of the mountain. “There are 
three other excavations between that 
and the mountain, all of them within a 
few yards of each other, and all reaching 
down to a far greater depth than the one 
just described. One of them, after morę 
than a hundred feet of sheer descent, 
also starts off under the mountain” and 
leads some one hundred and fifty feet 
away in a north easterly direction. “For 
half an acre all around the surface is lit- 
erally honeycombed with holes a few 
feet in depth, where generation after 
generation of money diggers have 
worked their superstitious energies on 
this solid ledge.” 

(The popular view of the treasure 
hunter, a view held usually by less ad- 
venturous spirits, is that he is not a 
praiseworthy industrious type but rather 
is the kind of person who expects some- 
thing for nothing. This is a half truth. 
For while the treasure hunter, the su¬ 
premę optimist, may hope for large and 
immediate rewards, as indeed do most of 
the rest of us, in actuality the ratio of 
hard work to compensation among these 
individuals must be one of the most lop- 
sided in labor history.) 

The Bristol money diggers put in 
days, weeks and months of back-break- 
ing work in Helfs Half Acre, as it came 
to be called, and the only excitement 
was a series of bitter crises. One shaft 
had to be abandoned because of “foul 
air” after it had gone down morę than 
seventy feet. (Harvey watched them 
light a torch of white-birch bark, satu- 
rated with turpentine, and saw it sud- 
denly snuffed out when it had been low- 
ered to a certain depth.) Winter storms 
plugged the shaft entrances, and spring 
thaws flooded the tunnels with water. At 
first the water was laboriously bucketed 
out by hand, a time-consuming job. 
When a pump was secured, grit in the 
water cut out the valves. 

Finally someone suggested a syphon, 
and Harvey comments that it is ironie 
that the men grumbled over the invest- 
ment required for the lead pipę for the 
syphon. They willingly swallowed tradi- 
tional wild stories, but were skeptical of 
the efficacy of making water run uphill. 

It was only after twelve years’ work 
and an investment of about ten thousand 
dollars that Uncle Sim and his group 
grew discouraged and went home. Then 
ten years later, in 1860, Coreser was 


back again, ragged and shaking with pal- 
sy, to work the diggings alone. A fortunę 
teller had revealed, he said, that by re- 
moving a few rocks a passage could be 
opened leading directly to the treasure 
cave. The Canadian feebly poked and 
pried into the rocks for two months, 
then he too disappeared. 

“Have a little charity for those mis- 
guided men, all of you who can,” Harv- 
ey writes in conclusion. “In pounding 
those rocks, they injured no one but 
themselves. Who will say that that is not 
a great improvement on the bloody re- 
cord of the Salem witchcraft.” 

But that is not the end of the search. 
In the 1930’s another determined effort 
was madę to find the DeGrau treasure. 
The digging is probably going on in 
Bristol today, as you read these words. It 
was, in any case, still a tale of romantic 
appeal a century or so ago when Daniel 
Pierce Thompson, the Yermont novelist. 


madę it the subject of morę than one of 
his romances. The best known, May 
Martin, or The Money Diggers, went 
through at least fifty editions (many of 
them pirated) and was madę into a play 
and shown on the stage of the Boston 
Museum in 1846. 

What is even stranger than the De¬ 
Grau story itself is that the same narra- 
tive, varying only in detail, crops up in 
the history of at least a score of other 
Vermont towns, each of which claims 
the returning Spaniard, and the buried 
trove, as its own. 

For example a Chester, Vermont, 
man relates that when young he had 
done a favor to an old man passing 
through his hometown on horseback. 
The aged horseman, in return, told the 







same yarn we have just heard ascribed 
to DeGrau. But in the Chester version 
the saddlebags of the old man are bulg- 
ing with silver: He had found the minę 
again, in this case in the “white rocks” 
two miles east of North Wallingford vil- 
lage. 

In Brandom the account is again sub- 
stantially the same as Bristoks, but here 
the men were driven away by hostile In- 
dians; as indeed they were in the Hun¬ 
tington version of the story. 

In most of these variations on what 
we may cali the Bristol/DeGrau theme, 
the group is described as “Spaniards,” 
but sonie town histories cali them “ex- 
plorers,” others “counterfeiters” — and 
in one case “Bostonians.” (The Bostoni¬ 
ans, in thrifty Boston style, were taking 
their fortunę north to invest with the en- 
terprising Allen brothers.) It is usually 


silver coin or silver bars that the miners 
hide, but also interred are jewels, golden 
bars, golden ducats, and golden watches 
“preserved j n sweet oil.” At times these 
treasures are said to have been mined on 
the spot (although the State Geologist 
today says that Vermont can boast no 
true silver and precious little gold), and 
at other times the men are carrying it 
north (or sometimes south) through the 
State. In one case, on the side of CamePs 
Hump they are manufacturing it, for 
sonie reason unexplained, into Spanish 
coin. 

The appeal of the DeGrau theme is 
shown by the fact that it has found con- 
genial soil not only in 10 percent of Ver- 
monfs communities, but in other areas 
as well. Practically every State in the 


West has its lost-mine story, although 
most do not follow the Bristol/DeGrau 
linę. Peter Fleming, in one of his ab- 
sorbing true-adventure stories, tells of a 
group of Spaniards who bury their treas- 
ure when pursued; when all but one of 
the group has died, the survivor returns 
to attempt to find it. The locale of the 
Fleming story is the coast of Brazil. 

DeGrau, although the archetype for 
the Green Mountains, is not the only 
hero of treasure folklore: Captain Kidd 
plays a role too. 

This luckless Scottish ship's captain 
was hanged and gibbeted in 1701 osten- 
sibly for knocking down and killing a 
mutinous crew niember. Of course this 
was then considered reasonably correct 
behavior in a ship’s captain, but in ac- 
tuality Kidd was being madę the scape- 
goat for an embarrassed British admin- 


istration. On returning froni a cruise to 
the Indian Ocean, he had buried sonie 
treasure on Gardiner Island, in Long 
Island Sound, but it was dug up again 
by order of the authorities. Although 
this is the only buried loot with which 
Kidd can be associated, after morę than 
two hundred and fifty years his treasure 
is still being sought in a wide variety of 
unlikely sites. Kidd never got much 
farther inland than his own conifortable 
home on Liberty Street in New York 
City, but three Vermont towns — Waits- 
field, Middlesex, and Bellows Falls — 
have been conibed for his treasure, and 
the Wallingford trove referred to above 
has been ascribed to hini, as well as to 
the ubiquitous Spaniards. 

Other sources of treasure legends in 
Yermont include the raid by Robert 


Rogers and his Rangers on the Indian 
village of St. Franęois de Sales in 1759 
(see VL Auturnn 1952). And following 
Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, his 
paymaster is supposed to have disap- 
peared with the pay of the defeated 
troops — a story of understandable 
appeal in neighboring Bennington 
County. 

Almost any semi-plausible report, 
really, can be madę the excuse for a 
good treasure hunt. The hurnan love of 
easy rnoney, or what its followers hope 
will be easy money, goes back as long as 
written history and explains endless 
quests for the gold at the foot of the 
rainbow. A half-century and morę be- 
fore DeGrau showed up in Bristol, 
Benjamin Franklin was writing in his 
Busy-Body paper No. 8: 

. . . There are among us great numbers 
of honest artificers and laboring people. 
who, fed with a vain hope of growing 
suddenly rich. neglect their business, 
almost to the ruining of themselves and 
families. and voluntarily endure abun- 
dance of fatigue in a fruitless search af¬ 
ter imaginary hidden treasure. They 
wander through the woods and bushes 
by day, to discover the marks and 
signs; at midnight they repair to the 
hopeful spots with spades and pick- 
axes: fuli of expectation. they labor 
violently, trembling at the same time in 
every joint, through fear of certain 
malicious demons, who are said to 
haunt and guard such places. At length 
a mighty hole is dug. and perhaps sev- 
eral cart-loads of earth thrown out; but, 
alas, no keg or iron pot is found! No 
seaman's chest crammed with Spanish 
pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight! Then 
they conclude, that, through some mis- 
take in the procedurę, some rash word 
spoke, or some rule of art neglected. 
the guardian spirit had power to sink it 
deeper into the earth, and convey it 
out of their reach. Yet. when a man is 
once thus infatuated. he is so far froni 
being discouraged by ill success. that he 
is rather animated to double his indus- 
try. and will try again and again in a 
hundred different places, in hopes at 
last of meeting with sonie lucky hit. that 
shall at once sufłiciently reward him for 
all his expense of time and labor. 

The colonists were great tellers of 
tales. “The habit of storytclling,” writes 
folklore authority Richard M. Dorson, 
“took early root in colonial New Eng- 
land. Pioneer families crowded around 
the hearth fire at the close of the day 
entertained themselves with tales of 
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mystery and marvel, begotten from the 
actual scenes in their wilderness life up- 
on which inherited fancies were easily 
grafted. In all the New England States 
the custom is recorded; lacking books, 
loving horrors, bred in demonology, and 
surrounded by dread animals and sav- 
ages, colonial Americans turned natural- 
ly into vivid spinners and eager 
consumers of folkyarn. Cradled and 
nurtured in the wonder-laden atmos- 
phere of a new Avorld and stimulated by 
a brimstone theology that clothed evil 
in human form, this native flair for 
storytelling found continuous expression 
and ready opportunity with the nation’s 
growth.” 

The newspapers of the day bear wit- 
ness to frontier interest in accidental 
deaths, weird natural happenings, 
miracles, murders, ghosts and witches. 
In fact witches were then universal (and 
lest we get the idea that they departed 
the scene after Salem, Bergen Evans 
points out in his Natural History of 
Nonsense that the New York Times in 
the decade after 1962 carried stories of 
morę than fifty cases of witchcraft. 
Furthermore Evans believes that in the 
mid-Twentieth Century the majority 
of the people of the world believe in 
witchcraft.) 

A couple of centuries ago, men 
raised to prominence and considered 
levelheaded were not immune from 
superstition. Huckleberry Finn’s no- 
tions were fairly tamę compared with 
those recorded by Thurlow Weed, New 
York journalist and politician, who re- 
called a boyhood excursion around 1810 
to dig gold in the moonlight, when “the 
throat of a black cat was cut and the 
precise spot was indicated by the direc- 
tion the blood spurted.” In Vermont a 
generation earlier, Silas Hamilton — 
selectman, town representative, and 


large landowner in Whitingham — 
gave the following “method to Tak up 
hid Treasure” in a diary he kept during 
the 1780’s, with all entries devoted to 
treasure hunting: 

Tak Ninę Steel Rods about ten or 
twelve Inches in Length Sharp or Piked 
to Perce in to the Erth, and let them be 
Besmeared with fresh blood from a hen 
mixed with hogdung. Then mak two 
Surkels Round the hid Treasure one of 
Sd Surkels a Littel Larger in surcum- 
ference than the hid Treasure lays in 
the Erth the other Surkel Sum Larger 
still, and as the hid treasure is wont to 
move to North or South East or west 
Place your Rods as is Discribed on the 
other sid of this leaf. 

On the other side of the leaf is this 
diagram. 



Upstate in Braintree, scythes rather 
than rods were used to contain the al- 
ways elusive trove. It was just about to 
be dug up, we are told in one account, 
when an envious bystander pulled one 
of the scythes out of the ground and the 


pot of money escaped through the 
opening. One witness distinctly saw the 
ground rise and sink, as if dislodged by 
a mole, in the path of the moving pot. 

There are no conscious liars among 
the tellers of treasure tales, declared 
such an authority on the subject as 
Ralph D. Paine; the spell is upon them. 
They believe their own yarns, and they 
prove their faith by back-breaking work 
with pick and shovel. 

So it is with Vermonters, to whom 
these sentiments are notably applicable, 
for the Green Mountains are a last 
frontier of the pioneer spirit, and the 
natives aren’t afraid of a lick of work. 

True, hereabouts the returns on ef- 
fort, as we have pointed out, so far have 
been especially thin. The only morę or 
less authenticated success story in local 
money digging annals concerns treasure 
not located in the State at all: An old 
chest found in an attic in Middlesex, 
near Montpelier, contained the clue to 
a $20,000 cache buried on the coast of 
Maine. There is also the account, highly 
suspect it should be said, in an old 
Poultney Journal of three Fair Haven 
hunters who ran on to a cave containing 
an iron kettle, some Spanish gold, 1,530 
rattlesnakes lying torpid in a pile, and 
five “grinning” human skeletons. The 
gold proved to be worth $2,750 and the 
bounty on half a bushel of rattles yielded 
a further $ 1,765. 

Nonę of which affects DeGrau’s 
treasure which waits, quite safe, for 
someone with the will and the luck to 
find it. Or to find a forgotten hoard of 
Captain Kidd’s. If you’re treasure mind- 
ed, and roaming around up here, you’11 
run into Vermonters who know posi- 
tively of these or other buried fortunes. 
And it’s possible they’11 cut you in for a 
slice of the loot if you’11 just stake them 
for a month or two. 
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THE l^^OST OFFICE MOVED EACH DAY 

to cheers by East Bennington s hoi polloi and 
groans by Old Bennington s hilltop gentry . The postał 
-JKL- shenanigans are related by George C. Slawson 


T he long-lasting uproar over the 
Bennington post office started to 
break out in 1841. 

The village of East Bennington had 
been growing vigorously compared to 
the morę staid and stolid group whose 
imposing residences clustered around 
the County Court House in the Old Vil- 
lage of Bennington which was located 
on top of a long, steep hill about a mile 
distant. 

The difficulties undoubtedly would 
have arisen sometime, but it was Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison who was 
responsible for the starting impetus. 
This Whig president may never even 
have heard of Bennington; certainly he 
had no intentional connection with the 
affair. It was his wholly negative act of 
dying on April 4, 1841, one month to 
the day after his inauguration as presi¬ 
dent, that began the trouble. 

His successor in office, Vice-President 
John Tyler, was a former Democrat who 
had been nominated for the office of 
Vice-President with the intent to lure 
discontented Democrats into the Whig 
fold. As President he promptly began to 
pursue a course much closer to Demo- 
cratic desires than to those of Whigs. 
The Bennington Gazet te, a Whig news- 
paper published by John C. Haswell, 
followed the Tyler linę, even though 
the vast majority of other Whig papers 
soon removed their backing. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Haswell found increasing favor 
in Washington, and on February 3, 
1843 he was appointed postmaster of 
Bennington to succeed the ailing David 
Love. 

Although there was but one post of¬ 
fice, the amount of mail addressed to 
the residents of Bennington (now Old 
Bennington) was many times that ad¬ 
dressed to residents of East Bennington 
(now Bennington). This was because 

This article is derived from the authors 
recently released Postał History of Ver- 
mont, published by The Collectors Club 
of New York, 22 East 35th Street , New 
York , N.Y. 10016 at $10. 
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the latter village had a very large pro- 
portion of laborers and semi-literate men 
of brawn. Thus, even though the number 
of inhabitants of East Bennington was 
considerably larger than that of Benning¬ 
ton, only a comparative few had cause 
to use the post office. 

These few complained bitterly about 
the long hard climb for their mail, and 
Mr. Haswell tried to appease them by 
purchasing a building about one quarter 
of the way down from the top of the 
hill and locating the post office here. 
This move was partially pleasing to the 
heavily Democratic residents of East 
Bennington but it caused considerable 
puffing and wheezing on the part of the 
Whig aristocracy of Old Bennington as 
they labored homeward up the hill. 

During 1844 Mr. Haswell was able to 
use his new found importance to transfer 
to a morę lucrative position in the Post 
Office Department in Washington. Ac- 
cordingly he arranged for one of the 
employees in his newspaper office, Ed¬ 
ward Rice, to take over the Bennington 
postmastership until such time as he 
might wish to reassume it. This move 
seemed especially satisfactory sińce the 
remuneration of the postmaster (based 
on the office’s postał revenue) was start¬ 
ing to decline owing to a newly estab- 
lished post office at East Bennington, 
which began operation on January 13, 
1844. 

In Washington Mr. Haswell learned a 
lot he had not known previously, and 
reputedly it was he who discovered there 
was a regulation prohibiting the estab¬ 
lishment of a post office within one 
mile of an existing office. The East 
Bennington post office was less than a 
mile from the on-the-hill site of the 
Bennington post office. He is frequently 
credited with being the one to bring this 
matter to the attention of the authorities, 
thus forcing this office to close on May 
28, 1846. He did, however, return to 
Bennington during May 1846 long 
enough to give an impassioned outburst 
against this closing to a wildly cheering 
audience in East Bennington. 


With the competing office thus re- 
moved and with the continuing literate 
growth of East Bennington, the revenue 
produced by the again-combined vil- 
lages madę the stipend morę desirable 
than it had formerly been. Mr. Haswell 
thereupon decided he had neglected 
his newspaper long enough and, after a 
decent interval, reclaimed his Benning¬ 
ton postmastership on February 22, 
1847. Thus he dispossessed Edward 
Rice who resumed his former position 
on the paper for a brief period until the 
two had a disagreement that resulted in 
Mr. Rice’s leaving. 

Mr. Haswell promptly moved the 
Bennington Gazette , now completely 
changed as to political outlook and a 
staunch supporter of the Democrats, 
down the hill and relocated it in the 
morę friendly atmosphere of East Ben¬ 
nington. But being postmaster at Old 
Bennington and having his business at 
East Bennington proved a bit of a 
nuisance. 

However, during Mr. HaswelTs stay 
in Washington he had learned there was 
no firm regulation as to where a post 
office should be in a town. An appoint- 
ment as postmaster gave the appointee 
the right to select a convenient site for 
the office, which had long been inter- 
preted to mean convenient for the ap¬ 
pointee, rather than convenient for the 
patrons. 

With this understanding well implant- 
ed in his mind he decided upon the 
solution which would prove most bene- 
ficial to himself; he would move the 
post office, building and all, to a point 
handy to his publishing business. There- 
fore during March 1847 the whole post 
office building was hoisted on timbers 
and a yoke of oxen attached. The build¬ 
ing then proceeded downhill at a pace 
most satisfactory to Mr. Haswell. 

Each day saw the inhabitants of Old 
Bennington going further and further 
downhill for their mail — with a cor- 
respondingly harder and harder climb 
back — while for those residents of 
East Bennington who had cause to use 
the post office the trip became easier 
and easier each day. 

When the post office reached the foot 
of the hill in its journey, there was still 
a half mile to be covered before reach- 
ing the center of East Bennington. But 
the sliding of the office on timbers (ap- 
parently without rollers, or use of pul- 
leys, or the pole and axle method of 
winding the tow ropę) became much 
morę difficult and was, in short, a mat¬ 
ter of brute strength. As many as eight 




or ten yoke of oxen were reąuired, and 
even though the famous teamster, Dick- 
erman A. Rider, wielded the ox goad, 
the progress of the building was slow. 

Each and every foot extra the inhabi- 
tants of Old Bennington had to travel 
for their mail produced morę out- 
spoken complaints, a minor matter that 
bothered Mr. Haswell not at all. About 
the end of April the building reached 
its new site, across the Street from the 
present Hotel Putnam. It did so amid 
cheers and the ringing of bells by the 
happy residents of East Bennington 
who had always wanted the Bennington 
post office handily available whether or 
not they used it, probably because this 
was irritating to the gentry of the Old 
Village. 

Certainly these latter gentlemen did 
not relish having to hitch up a horse 
and make a trip of some duration to 
obtain their mail. Accordingly, Mr. 
David Robinson, Mr. John S. Robin¬ 
son, and Mr. Benjamin F. Fay, influen- 
tial citizens all, betook themselves to 
Washington, and with the backing of 
both Vermont Senators and their Con- 
gressman presented their case to Mr. 
Cave Johnson, Postmaster General under 
President Polk. Mr. Haswell was called 
in, and in spite of his standing in the 
Democratic party it was admitted that 
his actions had exceeded the bounds of 
propriety. 

He was directed to return the post 
office to the Old Village without delay. 
Since it was obviously impossible to 
drag the building back up the hill, a new 
office was opened in May 1847 in an- 
other building on top of the hill and 
this was most convenient for the resi¬ 
dents of Old Bennington who now had 
no hill at all with which to contend. 

But in moving the post office back, 
Mr. Haswell had a wiły plan of his own. 
It took some months to have his plan 
approved, but on January 28, 1848, 
he resigned his position as postmaster 
of Bennington, and on the same day 
became postmaster of East Bennington, 
in the building that had travelled over- 
land to its present site! How this was 
accomplished was quite simple. The 
post office he had recently opened at 
the top of the hill in Old Bennington 
was now morę than a mile distant from 
his site in East Bennington. So the new 
office at East Bennington was now legał! 

This in itself did not strike the inhabi- 
tants of Old Bennington as any form of 
trouble. If anything, they were delighted 
to rid themselves of Mr. Haswell. And 
Henry Kellogg, who took over the 



The 1850 postmark of Bennington, 
later called “West,” then “Centrc.” 



In 1851 the word “Centre” was 
added to old stamp in manuscript. 



Finally in 1852, Bennington 
Centre postmark was put in seruice. 



This is the East Bennington 
postmark prior to its name change. 



Then East Bennington became 
Bennington by scraping ojf“East.” 

Bennington post office, while technical- 
ly a Democrat, had strong Whig incli- 
nations and was regarded by the residents 
as a splendid choice. One result of Mr. 
HaswelPs revengeful action was that 
he automatically deprived himself of a 
major share of the post office salary, 
sińce East Bennington brought in com- 
paratively little in the way of income. 

Realizing this, he resigned as post¬ 
master of East Bennington on August 
17, 1848, in favor of his newspaper 
assistant, George B. Prentice. But Mr. 
John C. Haswell had further plans for 
discommoding the now hated Whigs in 
the Old Yillage. 


On July 12, 1849, the Post Office 
Department, acting on information re- 
ceived, pointed out that the population 
of East Bennington now considerably 
exceeded that of Old Bennington and 
effective that datę East Bennington 
became Bennington, while the original 
Bennington on top of the hill was now 
relegated to West Bennington. 

With this action Mr. Haswell became 
the recipient of many toasts offered by 
residents of the East Village, while vio- 
lent indignation ruled on top of the hill. 
Practically all the inhabitants, including 
judges, clerks of court, and all the in- 
fluential citizens, immediately sent pro- 
testing letters to the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment and to their U.S. Senators and 
Congressman. 

Postmaster Henry Kellogg ignored 
the order completely and continued to 
postmark mail with his Bennington 
handstamp. The Washington connec- 
tions did the best they could, but were 
unable to argue convincingly against 
the population figures. The most they 
were able to accomplish was to have 
the objectionable name of West Benning¬ 
ton changed to Bennington Centre, an 
action that took place on July 29, 1849. 
This was still deemed far from satisfac- 
tory, although all efforts to restore the 
name of Bennington to the Old Village 
proved to be unsuccessful. Postmaster 
Henry Kellogg refused to have anything 
to do with the alternate name of Ben¬ 
nington Centre, either, and continued 
to postmark letters with his old Benning¬ 
ton device. 

The fact that there were now two 
locations, each postmarking mail “Ben¬ 
nington” did not lead to as much con- 
fusion as one might expect, sińce the 
office in the East Village continued 
to use its old “East Bennington” post¬ 
mark, with the word “East” scraped off, 
thus producing a most lopsided appear- 
ing postmark. This odd business of 
two offices using the name “Bennington” 
continued until 1851, when Bennington, 
formerly East Bennington, ordered a 
new postmarking device very similar to 
the one in use at Old Bennington, now 
officially Bennington Centre. By this 
time much of the fury had gone from 
the dispute and a Bennington Centre 
device was ordered, although until it 
arrived it was necessary for a brief peri¬ 
od to write “Centre” in by hand so the 
postmarks could be readily told apart. 

So ended the amusing and remarkably 
inept handling of the post office situa- 
tion at Bennington some hundred odd 
years ago! 
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Quite often we are asked why the photographic captions in 
Vermont Life seldom give exact locations. The reason 
is twofold: first, there are so many VL readers now — over a 
half million per issue — and they seem so strongly interested in 
the scenes we show, that they have created some very long- 
term traffic problems at certain appealing and too well revealed 
locations. Secondly, photographers may spend a lot of time and 
exercise a lot of artistry in finding just the right picture loca¬ 
tions. Understandably they aren’t then anxious to give away 
their hard-found pioneering to other filmers, many of whom 
will pounce on the exact same location — if they can find it — 
for their own files (and sales). 

In his last Spring’s issue article on covered bridges, Richard 
Sanders Allen spoke of Lyndon’s three bridges, but if you 
count private bridges — moved or bypassed — there are five in 
the town, according to Mrs. Walter Nelson of East Burkę. 

Your Son, Calvin Coolidge, the delightful letter collection 
which we mentioned last issue, has been chosen one of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year, 1968/1969” by The American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. The Vermont Historical Society publica- 
tion, edited by Edward Connery Lathem, was printed by the 
Stinehour Press in Lunenburg. 

Telephone traumas of a bygone era (not completely bygone we 
find) as recalled from Addison County in our last issue, led to a 
remembering of the situation at South Royalton about 1910. 
Sterling Sherman of Gales Ferry, Connecticut recalls that ev- 
ery noon at the Rapid Telephone Company (which also owned 
the stage linę to Chelsea) “central” would give one long ring on 
every subscriber’s linę. Then she would read off selected items 
of late news she had gleaned from the morning papers, which 
had come in by the early train. There was some feeling, Mr. 
Sherman recalls, that “central” slanted the news a bit. 

“For the past decade the land-buying spree by foreigners . . . 
has been increasing steadily. Large chunks of unspoiled areas 
have been purchased by wealthy persons in what (is) referred to 
as a check book invasion. Houses and land owned by the same 
families for centuries are being sold. 

“The influx of foreigners has done little to revitalize the 
area, and this is what bothers many. Foreigners often are 
charming and cultivated people, but they don’t fili our school- 
rooms and they don’t till and cultivate these fields. It’s a mod¬ 
ern tragedy that our own people may be outcasts in their own 
land.” 

This recent newspaper report is not about Vermont. It con- 
cerns Ireland. But there are those who feel it is just as pertinent 


to the Green Mountain State, where non-residents already own 
most of the land in many towns. 

But the Postboy remains calm. True, especially near certain 
lakes and ski areas and Interstate exits there is heavy specula- 
tive selling and buying, and a proliferation of tawdry devel- 
opments and second home boxes has begun. 

But as back-country farms all over Vermont have faded 
from economic feasibility, they have been bought up by people 
— by foreigners — who value Vermont for its best characteris- 
tics. It is these “check book invaders,” we feel, who place Ver- 
mont’s beauty higher and have done morę than native Vermon- 
ters, by and large, to keep the State not only out of bankruptcy 
but still green and relatively unspoiled. 

Norwieh University, the distinguished civilian military col¬ 
lege, and first in the nation to grant engineering degrees, 
this year is celebrating its 150th birthday. Earlier in the year 
it received the salutes of Gen. William C. Westmoreland 
and other high officers at a military convocation. On October 
10 and 11 the University will be host to sister institutions for 
an academic convocation. 

Speaking of milking cows, from the right (the wrong) side: 
Carleton Greenwood of Westminster allows that he has been 
milking from both sides for years . . . “get twice as much 
milk that way,” he says. 

Our last Winter’s item about the Reverend Samuel Peters’ dra- 
matic christening of “Verd-mont” in 1774 now has taken on an 
aura of suspicion. Research by Historian James McCabe of Ar- 
lington and others indicates that, for one thing, the clergyman 
from Hebron, Ct. was personna non grata after he published 
his history of Connecticut. It was labeled at the time by an un- 
inhibited reviewer “the most unscrupulous and malicious of 
lying narratives.” For another thing, at the time he said he vis- 
ited Vermont there were not morę than a ąuarter the number 
of residents (Indians included) that Mr. Peters claimed. It ap- 
pears also that there is no mountain peak where one could (or 
can) view both the Connecticut River and Lakę Champlain. 

A Reverend Samuel Andrews of Wallingford, Ct. ciici visit 
Southern Vermont in 1767, and he laid modest claim to baptis- 
ing twenty-nine souls. It seems very likely, his nice, poetic 
thoughts notwithstanding, that the Reverend Peters appropriat- 
ed as his own the Reverend Andrews’ true experiences. But the 
mountaintop naming probably was pure fabrication. 

Our Spring issue notice is repeated: Vermont Life no long- 
er can accept billed orders. It’s not that people don’t pay up. 
It s the matter of accounting and clerical costs to keep bill rec- 
ords, which makes us run at a loss. 

Although Vermont Life copies have been reaching Russia 
(along with other foreign countries) for some years, the 
Iron Curtain finally caught us last April 14th. On that datę the 
Customs office of the German Democratic Republic confiscat- 
ed a shipment of magazines directed to a subscriber in East 
Berlin. “Confiict of interest with an ordinance on gift pack- 
ages” was the reason given. 

The University of Vermont’s Agricultural Experiment Station 
has come up with some interesting predictions on Vermont ag- 
riculture for 1980. 

The Vermont farm peak was in 1880 when 35,522 farms oc- 
cupied 84 percent of the state’s area. Numbers and percentage 
have been declining ever sińce, and by 1967 there were 6000 
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farms using 43 percent of the land. By 1980, they say, it will be 
4000 farms using a quarter of the land. 

Interestingly enough, though the cow population (now about 
198,000) is expected to decline by 1980 to 154,300, milk pro- 
duction by 1980 will be 2,500,000,000 pounds a year. That’s 
twice as much milk as ten times as many farms produced in 
1925. 

By 1980 the dairy farms left in Vermont will average 500 
acres in size and they ’11 mainly be located in northern and 
northwestern Vermont. 

Aiitumn hunting in Vermont was a little different sixty years 
ago. Your dress tended to be on the formal side, and, sińce 
there were then no deer at all in Vermont, you might go armed 
with a long-piped double barrel shotgun. 



This nostalgie scene is from the extensive photographic files 
of Porter C. Thayer of Williamsville. Vermont Life plans 
shortly to present a selection of Mr. Thayer’s album, in which 
he depicted morę than a half-century ago the life of Windham 
County. 

A news report that Vermont’s taxed property now is worth 
$5.2 billion has led the Bennington Banner to conjecture that 
the State might be sold in toto to a wealthy, down-country con- 
sortum. 

Such a sale would yield about $13,000 for every Vermont 
man, woman and child, if it were divided up that way. 

Assuming this to be a fair way to dispose of the booty — an 
assumption businessmen especially would protest — what 
then? 

One suggestion is the Vermonters then move onto the ap- 
proximately 800,000 acres of State and federal land, make their 
two-acre pitches, and, as mountain pioneers, start all over 
again. 


Our confidence in certain Vermont symbols of strength 
was greatly shaken earlier this year. In late winter the press re- 
ported the sad adventure of a Norwich University cadet. Near 
Bolton, late one night, his car broke down and, Crossing a field 
to seek aid, he became trapped for sonie hours before rescue in 
a woodchuck hole. 

Then in April something else happened — the celebrated 
Vermont bloodhound, Matt Dillon, who has tracked many a 
lost hunter, himself got lost for a week in the wilds of Rich¬ 
mond. He was found, tired and hungry, by two smali boys, who 
led him ignominiously to safety. 

The Aiitumn foliage will reach its peak in Vermont this year 
on October 13th, between 3 and 4 p.m. This, the Postboy’s 
prognostication, is based upon 23 years of detailed obser- 
vations. 

No sooner had the venerable Lakę Champlain Transportation 
company opened its service last April between Burlington and 
Port Kent, than Lakę Champlain rosę to record new heights, 
flooding out the landings and effectively suspending all sailings. 
The Company offices at the King Street Dock in Burlington 
were marooned for some weeks, so that staff workers and exec- 
utives, by one report, had to be ferried to and from work by 
rowboat. 

The saving of Victory Bog, at press tinie appeared disturbingly 
less assured than the text starting on page 39 indicates. So the 
efforts continue — now to prevent the building of a “dry” dam. 
Meanwhile Professor H. W. Vogelniann at the University of 
Verniont has published a fine new booklet, Vermont Natural 
Areas, Report # 2 , which describes and pictures six other nota¬ 
ble Verniont bogs — located in Franklin, Enosburg, Island 
Pond, Brandon, Wallingford and Pownal. The Report also cov- 
ers Alpine-Arctic plant communities, coniferous and deciduous 
forests, marshes and ponds. Copies of the Report may be se- 
cured from the State Library in Montpelier. 

As most Verniont faniilies eonie to realize over the years, old 
photographs of farnily outings, town events and special celebra- 
tions — perhaps extending back for a century — have accurnu- 
lated in closets and attics. These pictorial records of earlier 
days mean too much to throw away — yet what can one really 
do with them? 

Realizing that a large and irreplaceable visual legacy of an 
earlier Vermont life is fast disappearing, the Yermont Photo¬ 
graphic Archives recently were established by the Vermont 
Historical Society, Montpelier. The Archives is reviewing, se- 
lecting, cataloguing and safeguarding originals or copies of old 
photographs in this central Verniont repository. 

Vermont Life Magazine is happy to becorne associated 
with the Vermont Photographic Archives, and is transferring 
to it a large collection of old prints and glass plates, many of 
which readers have sent to us in past years. 

Readers with farnily collections of Verniont photographs, 
and particularly those who know the locations of the pictorial 
files of former professional photographers and studios in Yer¬ 
mont are urged to write to the Verniont Historical Society, giv- 
ing the approxiniate size of the collection, the rangę of years 
covered, the generał locale of the photographs and whether 
original prints or negatives will be donated or will be available 
for copying. 

Besides providing a safe and central repository for these his¬ 
torie records, it is expected that subsequent pictorial publica- 
tions edited from the Archive will appear. 
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vermont life Calendar of Autumn Eve?its 

NOTĘ: Ali dates are inclusive. T/iis data was compiled last spring , so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director , Yermont 
Development Department , Montpelier 05602, for detailed Information , supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year ’Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10-5 daily, 1-5 Sun., Closed Tues. Hol. & 
Nov.; Burlington Fleming Mus. Mon.- 
Fri. 9-5, Sun. 2-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. 
Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri., daily July & Aug.; 
Middlebury Sheldon Mus. June 1-Oct. 15, 
10-5 exc. Sun.; Bennington Benn. Gallery 
9:30-5:30; St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Art 
Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Museum & 
Planetarium 9-4:30; Montpelier Wood 
Art Gallery; Northfield Norwich U. Mus.; 
W. Brattleboro Mapie Museum 8-5; 
Royalton Vt. Sugar House Inc. 10-8 exc. 
Jan.; So. Royalton Joseph Smith Memoriał; 
Springfield Miller Art Center Mon.-Fri. 
12-4:30, Sat. & Sun. by appointment. 

To Dec. 31: Bennington Museum 9-6; Grand 
Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Battle Monument. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 20: Bennington Mus., Grandma 
Moses Exhibit 9-6. 

To Nov. 6: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
daily 10:30-5, Sun. 1-5, Tues. & Thurs. 
eve. 7-9:30. 

To Nov. 2: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent. 

To Oct. 24: Graniteville Quarry Tours. 

To Oct. 20: Shelburne Museum 9-5; Dorset 
Baked Goods, Butterfly & Bug Exhibit 
Country Storę 9-5. 

To Oct. 19: Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 8:30- 
5:30; Mt. Snów Gondola Summit Ride 9-4. 
To Oct. 17: Chester Art Exhibit, Grist 
Mili 10:30-5, Sun. 2-5. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington Old Stone House 
Museum; Manchester sva 10-5 Exc. Mon., 
Sun. 1-5; Newfane Hist. Soc., Sun. & 
Hol. 2-5:30, Inąuire Eve. Programs; No. 
Troy Jay Peak Tramway 10-6; St. Johns¬ 
bury Mapie Mus. 8-5 weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & 
Sun. 

To Oct. 12: Killington Chair & Gondola 
Lift 10-5; Weston Farrar Mansur Mus. 
Tues.-Fri., Sun. 1-5, Sat. 10-5: Warren 
Sugarbush Gondola Lift 10-5; Grafton 
Hist. Soc. Mus., Sat. & Sun. 2:30-4:30; 
Woodstock Ottauquechee Mus. Mon., 
Wed., Fri. 12-4. 



Antique Hunting, vdd 
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Autumn Trail Ride, E. Montpelier, vdd 


To Oct. 9: So. Woodstock Doscher Country 
School of Photography, Weekends Sept. 
27-28, Oct. 4-5, 5-day Courses Sept. 29 & 
Oct. 4. 

To Sept. 15: Grafton Westcorner Gallery 2-5. 
To Sept. 2: Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga; 

Manchester Bromley Mt. Chair Lift 10-5. 
To Sept. 1: Orwell Daniels Indian Mus. 9-5; 
Bellows Falls Steamtown Mus. 9:30-5, 
weekends to Oct. 26; Grand Isle Hyde 
Log Cabin 10:30-5; Calais Kent Mus. 10- 
5, Tues.-Sun., Weekends Sept. & Oct.; 
Bondville Conservation Soc. of So. Vt. 
School; Bellows Falls Rockingham Library 
Mus. Mon.-Fri. 2-4 exc. Wed., Adams 
Grist Mili Thurs. 2-4 or by appointment, 
Old Town Meeting House 10-4. 

FALL SUPPERS 
AUGUST 

To Oct. 4th: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Suppers 
5 on. 

30: So. Newfane supper 5, 6, 7. 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Albany Fair & Barbecue at noon. 

3: Sheldon Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. 

13: Marshfield Chicken Pie Supper 5 on. 

16: Riverton Chicken Pie Dinner & Supper 
noon and 5 & 6:30, reserv. only, 223-5731. 





Harness Racing, Champlain Valley Fair, vdd 



Oxen-pulling Contest, Barton Fair, vdd 


18: So. Ryegate Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7; 
Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper 5 on. 

20: Waitsfield Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 & 
6:30, reserv. 496-3854. 

24: E. Arlington Chicken Pie Supper 5. 
Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30-6:30, 
Bazaar 3-8. 

25: Sheffield Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on; 
Barre Hedding Methodist Ch. Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 & 6:15. 

27: Bradford Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on. 

27-28: Granby & Victory Holiday in the 
Hills. 

28: Bridport Chicken Pie Dinner 12:30 on. 

29: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5. 

30: Cabot Beef Stew noon, Turkey Sup. 5. 

OCTOBER 

1 : Barnet Chicken Pie Supper 5 on. Plainfield 
Corn Chowder noon, Roast Beef Supper 5. 

2: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 
reserv. 244-7558; So. Royalton Chicken Pie 
Supper 5:30 on; New Ilaven Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7, reserv. 453-3288; Peacham 
Sugar-on-Snow noon, Country Supper 6; 
St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Sale & 
Harvest Sup. 5:15 on. 

3: Barnet Pancake Breakfast 8:30-noon, Ham 
Supper 5. 

4: Rutland Trinity Episc. Ch. Harvest Supper 
4-8 p.m.; Groton Lumberjack Breakfast 
7-10, Chicken Pie Supper 5:30. 

9: Manchester Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper 5:15 
on; Georgia Plain Dinner & Supper, noon 
’til 2, eve. 5, 6, 7; Tunbridge Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7, 8, reserv. 889-3470. 

11 : So. Pomfret Fair & Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7, 
8; Greensboro Bend & Stannard Gamę & 
Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; Windsor Turkey 
Supper 5:30 to 7:30; Hartland Supper 5:30 
to 7:00; Bethel Fair of Four Churches, 
Sand. Bar 10-1, Vt. Country Supper 4:30- 
7; Weston Chicken Pie Sup. 5:30-7:30. 

14: Riverton Turkey Supper 5 & 6:30, 

Cali 223-5731 

18: E. Barnard Oyster Supper 5-9. 

28: St. Albans Methodist Ch. Turkey Supper 
5, 6, 7. 






















NOVEMBER 

1 : Hartland Turkey Supper 4:30-9:30. 

6 : Danville Annual Gamę Supper 5:30; 

Marshfield Harvest Supper 5. 

8 : Westminster Chicken Pie Supper 5-7; 

East Dorset Harvest Supper & Sale 5 on. 
10: Waldon Venison Supper 5. 

13: Barre Universalist Ch. Smorgasbord 
noon, Supper 5, reserv. only. 

15: Bradford Cong. Ch. Gamę Supper 5:30; 

Newfane Hunter’s Supper 5:30-7. 

19: St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Bazaar & 
Chicken Pie Supper 5-8. 

20: St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Coffee 
Hour. Smorgasbord lunch & tea 9-4. 

22: Brookline Hunter’s Supper 5:30-7. 

FALL SPECIAL EV ENTS 
AUGUST 

25- 30: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo. 

8 a.m.-midnight. 

27-31: Hyde Park Lamoille County Players 
8:30. 

30: East Montpelier Jr. Horse Show 9:30. 
31-Sept. 6: Rutland State Fair, Eve. 31st. 

9 a.m. until midway closes. 

SEPTEMBER 

1: Guilford Fair; Wilmington Deerfield 
Valley Farmer’s Day. 

7: New Haven Bristol Rotary Horse Show, 
Addison County Field Day Grounds 9:30 
a.m. on. 

10: Rutland Vt. Ayrshire Club Sale 12 noon. 
12-14: Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. 

13: Bennington Antiąue Car Show 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m. 

26- Oct. 5: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

27- 28: Bondville Fair. 

29-Oct. 4: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festival, tours and various activities going 
on all day in Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Barnet & Groton. 

OCTOBER 

3: Weston Fed. Garden Clubs of Vt. Fali 
Boutique, 10-4; St. Johnsbury Methodist 
Ch. Country Collection Sale 10-2. 

3-5: So. Woodstock gmha Foliage Ride; 
Danville Water Dowser’s Convention, day 

6 evening. 

3-13: Brandon Book Sale 10-4. 

9-11: Bennington Antiques Show & Sale, 
Thurs. & Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.- 

7 p.m. 

11 : Shrewsbury Bazaar 1 p.m.-5 p.m.; Waits- 
field Harvest Sale 7:30 p.m.; Isle La Motte 
Green Mt. Folklore Soc., St. Anne’s 
Shrine 10:30 a.m. 

18: Bennington Mt. Anthony Union HS, 
Metropolitan Opera Studio, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” by Mozart, 8:15, $3.00. 

23-25: Burlington Harmony Inc. Inter¬ 
national Conv. & Chorus & Quartette 
Competition. 

30: Berlin “Autumn-a-Fair” 9:30-4. 

NO VEMBER 

6 : Montpelier Baptist Ch. Fair 6-9 p.m. 

18: Arlington Garden Club open meeting 
“Land Use in Vermont,” Fisher School 8 
p.m. 

19: Underhill Cong. Ch. Bazaar. 

20-22: Burlington Memoriał Auditorium, Vt. 

Hand-Crafter’s Bazaar. 

29: Middlebury Porter Hospital Aux. Dance, 
Field House 8:30 p.m.-l a.m. 




In Vermont, we believe our futurę will be influenced by our 
youth. We want to give these young men and women every 
opportunity to grow in our communities and participate in our 
prosperity. 

A group of Vermont’s leading companies and the Vermont 
Development Department have planned a one-day conference 
of career opportunities and interviews for Monday, December 
29 in Burlington, Vermont. 

If you have a college senior or graduate student in your family 
or in your neighborhood who may be interested in a career in 
Vermont, please write for morę information to: Vermont Life, 
CAREERS, Montpelier, Vermont 05602. 

Challenging careers and a richly sańsfying life 

are here for to day s young people 


Yermont Careers 
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HIC K EN PI E SUPPER will be held this Fali at Appleyard Center, 
and at dozens oj other Vermont churches and community halls. 

Louise Andrews Kent tells how it is done, and 
Sherman Howe, II shows how it should look. 


P erhaps Mrs. AppleyarcTs readers will not be surprised to 
hear that she has strong opinions about chicken pie. The 
Appleyard Center Chicken Pie Supper takes place about the 
time maples begin to show various rainbow shades — crimson, 
scarlet, burnt orange, lemon yellow, blazing gold. These colors 
are becoming to Guernsey and Jersey cattle, to red-cheeked 
children on palomino ponieś, to orange and scarlet farm ma- 
chinery, to well-browned chicken pies: in fact to pretty nearly 
everything except Mrs. Appleyard, who prefers ethereal gray 
violet, dappled here and there with pearls and amethysts. 
Thus ornamented, she instructs her assistants about 

CHICKEN PIE 

Vermont chicken pie, she says, is actually madę from young 
fowls, weighing about 5 pounds apiece. There are vegetables 
in the broth in which the fowls are cooked but these are strained 
out and there are no vegetables in the pie — only meat, rich 
gravy and, on top, light crusty biscuits. Vegetables are served 
separately. The day before you serve your pie, cook the fowls, 
each cut into 8 pieces. For 10 people use 

2five-pound fowls 1 stalk celery, cut up 

2 carrots, sliced Celery tops 

3 onions , sliced Sprigs of parsley 

V 2 teaspoon each white pepper, garlic powder, paprika 


heat for 3 minutes. Stir in stock slowly and simmer a few 
minutes until it thickens. Add salt as you stir. Pour sauce over 
chicken, set dish in hot oven to heat while you make 

Baking Powder Biscuits 

2Va cupsflour 4 teaspoons baking powder 

3 A cup milk (morę if needed) 6 tablespoons but ter 

Vi teaspoon salt Extra butter 

Sift flour, baking powder and salt together 3 times. Work 
in butter with a pastry blending fork till it is in lumps not 
much bigger than grains of rice. Work in milk with the pastry 
fork, toss dough on a lightly floured board and pat it out about 
3 A inch thick. By this time the gravy of the pie should be 
bubbling hard. Set your dish on the flame tamer over enough 
heat to keep gravy bubbling. Pinch off medium sized lumps of 
dough and drop them on top of the meat. The secret of crisp, 
light biscuit topping is the dough suddenly striking the hot 
gravy. There should be about 12 biscuits. Dot them with a 
little extra butter. Return dish to the oven and bakę till bis¬ 
cuits are well browned — about 35 minutes. 

With the pie Mrs. Appleyard serves a variety of vegetables, 
depending on what is in her garden or her freezer — young 
sweet carrots, tiny green peas or green beans or smali beets. 
With beets she serves 


Put meat, vegetables and condiments into a large kettle. 
Cover them with cold water. (Ah! That Vermont water, not 
“improved” with chlorine!) Bring water just to a boil. Set kettle 
on a flame tamer. Reduce heat so water will just simmer. Cook 
till meat slips easily from the bones — about 3 hours. Set a 
colander in another kettle. Put meat into colander, pick out 
bones and skin, return them to the broth, simmer about 2 
hours. Strain broth. Chill it. Wrap meat in chefs foil and keep 
it in the refrigerator. Next morning, skim fat off the broth. If 
it has not jellied, cook it down a little: There should be about 
2 quarts of jellied stock. 

Now put the chicken into a large shallow baking dish. Mrs. 
Appleyard likes a big Bennington one like polished tortoise 
shell, which has been in her pantry a hundred years, but she 
may use brown pottery from Mexico or France or a pale 
green one of Dutch enamel. She has also madę excellent 
chicken pies in a big scarlet and ivory enamelled frying pan. 
Use your own favorite, she says. Grease it lightly with chicken 
fat and lay in the meat, cut in generous serving pieces. Next 
make your sauce. Light oven: 475°. Use 

4 tablespoons chicken fat 4 tablespoons instant flour 

2 ąuarts jellied chicken stock Salt to taste — about 

2 teaspoons 

Melt chicken fat. When it bubbles, remove pan from flame 
and work in the flour to make a roux and cook it over Iow 
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Orange-Currant Sauce 

If you have no beets of your own, use canned ones, either 
whole or cut in lattice sticks. Heat them in a little water (don’t 
scorch them) and pour the sauce over them. 


1 cup red winę 
1 tablespoon orange peel 
1 tablespoon lemon peel 
1 glass currant jelly 


V 2 cup frozen orange juice, 
not diluted 
!/2 cup Seville orange 
marmalade 


1 teaspoon instant tapioca 


Mix winę, orange and lemon peel and orange juice. Fresh 
peel is best but the dried kind may be used. Heat mixture. Stir 
in marmalade and jelly and keep stirring over Iow heat till they 
melt. Add tapioca. Cook one minutę. Keep warm till serving 
time. 

Not needing mashed potato to emphasize her silhouette, 
Mrs. Appleyard leaves that nourishing substance and the 
giblet gravy that goes with it to the younger set. She assures 
them the potato will be madę from real potatoes and that her 
friend Jamie M. can have his usual four helpings. She will not 
eat the six kinds of pie either, but a saucer of her own apple- 
sauce that she has prudently brought along and a piece of 
Vermont cheese. 

Yes, thank you. She will graciously accept a little thick 
cream for the applesauce and enjoy the company of her neigh- 
bors. She hopes you’11 be among them. c 










Autumn Harvest 


WALL CALENDAR for 1970—This practical 
and very handsome annual color calendar, with 
fifteen beautiful scenie views through the year, 
is a perennial favorite and Vermont best seller. 
There are large engagement notę areas for each 
day. $1.95 each. The companion ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR for 1970 is ready now also. It has 
color covers, a handsome seasonal black & 
white view for each week, ample notę areas, 
calendars for other years and holidays and 
astronomical data, too. $1.95 each 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM PRINTS 
Vermont Life is privileged to 
present for the first time fine art 
reproductions of these historie, 
original Vermont Paintings. 
“Mt. Mansfield,” by Charles R. 
Heyde (circa 1860), “Winter in the 
Country” by George Henry Durrie 
(circa 1865) measure approximately 
24 by 17. Mailed in heavy tubę. 
$5 each. Four other photographic 
PRINTS FOR FRAMING, one 
for each season. Write for 
details. Set for $3. 
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YERMONT 


VERMONT : A SPECIAL WORLD 
The widely acclaimed new color gift 
book on Vermont. Measures 11 inches 
sąuare, contains 142 beautiful color 
photographs of Vermont through 
the seasons. Includes fifty pages 
of special text on Vermont from its 
earliest days to the present. The 
finest printing and binding. First 
edition copies, in limited supply, $15. 




The VERMONT YEAR ROUND 
COOKBOOK by Louise Andrews 
Kent, contains fascinating Yankee 
cooking lorę, classic New England 
recipes, handsome color 
illustrations. The best-selling 
Vermont cookbook today. $5.95. 
And for lovers of the outdoors 
there is nothing like the Vermont 
Life BOOK OF NATURĘ—200 
pages of great articles by Ronald 
Rood and others, Robert Candy 
drawings, wildflowers in color. 
Large format, $6.95. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to u Vermont Life Magazine” remain among the finest 
remembrances that can be sent to friends. A fresh, engrossing new issue, 
a nostalgie reminder of Vermont, present and past, will reach them 
at the start of each new season. $2.50 for one year. And for students of 
Vermont, the Vermont Life INDEX, $3. BOUND VOLUMES of the 
magazine are available, too, for the collector. Write for details. An 
especially handsome wali decoration in the SCENIC & HISTORIC MAP 


of Vermont, in fuli color. Sent in tubę, $1. For all the fine Vermont 
items listed on these pages, please find the order envelope bound in 
this issue. Yermont residents only, add 3 percent sales tax. 

























Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


WALT WHITMAN 














